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CHLORINE 


A hundred years ago in 
Great Britain typhoid fever 
and cholera were common 
water-borne diseases. To- 


day cholera is unknown 
and an outbreak of typhoid 
makes front page news. 
This improvement in public health reflects the unremitting care of 
all concerned with water purification. Of the major defence measures 
employed against pollution and disease, sterilisation by chlorine is 


one of the most important. Chlorine is a very active chemical which 
in nature is found only in combination with other substances, from 
which it must be isolated. The best known of these is common salt 
_in which chlorine is combined with sodium. The passing of an electric 
current through salt splits it into its constituent elements and releases 
chlorine in the form of a greenish-yellow gas, which is dried and 
liquefied and so made available for ready transport all over the world. 
I.C.I. are large manufacturers of chlorine as well as producers of 
the salt from which it is obtained. In addition to having many 
uses as a sterilising agent, chlorine is an import- 

ant raw material. Textiles, petrol, dyestuffs, 

paper, medicines, insecticides, anesthetics and 

dry-cleaning fluids all need chlorine at some 

stage in their manufacture. 
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Mr H. S. JANES, 99 GOWER STREET, 
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-TAKE UP PELMANISM 


For Progress and Prosperity 








ELMANISM is a working course in 
Practical Psychology directed to the 
needs of the average man and woman. 

The Pelman Course is based on over 
50 years’ intensive study concurrent 
with experience in dealing with the 
difficulties, failings, fears, aspirations, 
and ambitions of more than 750,000 
men and women of all ages and occupa- 
tions in all parts of the world. 

You would like your affairs to 
prosper and your income: to increase. 
Pelmanism will help you to achieve 
this and will enable you to develop that 
zest for living which comes with an 
awakened mind ; also with quickened 
mental powers your awakened ability 
will enable you to enjoy those purchas- 
able pleasures that come with extra 
money. 

The Pelman Training is scientific, 
precise, and individual. It can help to 
make this year a fruitful one for you. 

Pelmanism will rapidly and perman- 
ently banish defects and weaknesses. 
It will keep your mind vigilant and 
self-reliant and develop vaiuable 
positive qualities. 

Pelmanism is a true philosophy of 
living for ordinary sensible people who 
wish to make the best of themselves at 
all times and under all circumstances. 


Personal and Individual 


Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves. An experi- 
enced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how to 
apply the principles of Pelmanism to 
their own circumstances and aspirations. 

The general effect of the training is 
to induce an attitude of mind and a 
personal efficiency favourable to the 
happy management of life. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
Be: . omercema by para of mind. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 


The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian without transla- 
tion. Write for particulars and specimen lesson | 
of the language that interests you, which will be | 
sent gratis and post free. 


Reduced fees for serving and ez- Service 
members of His Majesty's Forces. 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, (ame Street. 


ondon, 


What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those 
most often met with are the following : 
Worry 
Depression 
Frustration 
Weakness of Will 


But Pelmanism does more than 
eliminate failings. It strengthens 
mental attributes which are valuable 
in every career and every aspect of 
living. It develops : 

—Optimism ~—Courage 
—Judgment -Initiative 
—Self-Control ~-Reliability 
—Concentration —Will-Power 
—Self-Confidence -Resourcefulness 


The Pelman Institute has, for over 


50 years, been training men and women 
in these directions. 


Pessimism 
Forgetfulness 
Indefiniteness 
Mind-Wandering 


Reduced feesfor serving and ex- -Service members 
is Majesty's Forces. 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The Course is fully 
described in a book entitled The 
Science of Success, which will be 
sent you, gratis and post free, on 
application to: 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
(Established over 50 years), 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1, 
Callers welcomed. 


-- POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY ----; 


! Te The Pelman Institute, 
: 102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
adon, W.1. 
Please send me, gratis and post free, 
‘The Science of Success.” 


Name 








: Address 








All corresp e is fidential. 


PELMAN OV ERSEAS INSTITUTES: 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTER- 
DAM, Prinsengracht 1021. 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, 


Cha 
(P.O. Box 1489). JOHANNESBURG P.O. 
4928. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. 














* . ; 
Obtainable from 
the best Bespoke Tailors at 


home and overseas. 


Familiarity breeds content 


The urge that drives some smokers into a constant searching for 
new brands and differing mixtures fights a losing battle against 
the serene virtues of John Cotton. With this cool-burning, 
even-smoking leaf we can settle down... relishing the same unvarying 
pleasure at every fresh pipeful or cigarette . . . and knowing that 
our chosen brand is one with which our fathers and grandfathers 
were both familiar and contented. 


John Cotton Tobacco 
Nos. | and 2, 4/9 an oz. 
No. 4, 4/5 an oz. 
Empire, 4/14 an oz. 


.m John Cotton 


ee ee MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE _ 1770 
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THe name ‘STUDINGTON’ is 
known the world over for English 
tailoring at its best. Overcoats 
for ladies and gentlemen—either 
made to measure or ready to wear 
—are now available in a wide 
selection of fine quality cloths, 
amongst which you are bound to 
find something that will please and 
endure for many seasons to come. 





f 


STUDD & MILLINGTON LTD. 


67 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, and 2 Mill Street, London, W.1 








RATTRAY’S 
@LD GOWRIE 
TOBACCO 


is preferred by those who seek 
the abounding graciousness of 
the simpler luxuries, to whom 
the average best is far from good 
enough, those who are meticu- 
lous in their tastes yet warm in 
their appreciations. Old Gowrie 
lis prepared from the finest and 
purest Virginia leaf by craftsmen 
steeped in a century-old house 
tradition that will not admit the 
sacrifice of quality for time. 

For many, many years we 
have been receiving kindly letters 
such as this :— 





From Dorset— 

“TI am not in the habit of writing 
testimonials, but I am getting so 
much pleasure in smoking your 
tobacco that I feel under the obliga- 
tion to write and tell you so.” 











King in its own Realm 
Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


‘King Georael) 
To be obtained ONLY from: ng, corae 


CHARLES RATTRAY OW Seetch Whisky 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price: 78/- per lb., post paid 


Send 19/6 for sample quarter-lb. 
tin, post free 





Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED @ EDINBURGH 
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The policy for education 


provides a means of saving for a child’s education 
during the less expensive years of his (or her) 
life. For example, for a parent aged 35 next 
birthday :— 


The Society pays 


£100 p.a. for 5 years, beginning in 15 years’ time 
and 


if the parent dies within 15 years, £100 p.a. in the meantime 
towards the child’s maintenance 


The cost is 


£8:7:6 a quarter for 15 years at most 


Enquire for details, giving the ages of parent 
and child 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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YOU canhepto 


keep HIM Smiling 


Donations are more than ever necessary 
to aid us in our work. In these days 
of rising prices we know it may be 
difficult, but our costs are rising too. 
Keep our children happy and smiling 
by sending every penny you can spare to 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 








THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


E * FOR BOOKS « 


New, secondhand, and 
rare Books on every 
subject. Stock of over 
3 million volumes 


MARINE | ee 


! 
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a 
Diesel and Petrol /Paraffin—7} to 132 H.P. 
DIESELS 


Full Diese] engines—four-stroke, compression-ignition, 
solid injection, in a range of eight models from 22 to 
32 H.P 


Subscriptions taken for British, 3 
oe 
American, and Continental magazines ss 


Comply with Lloyd’sand Board of Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol/Paraffin) 
Ina range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P., and in three 
series, for light, medium or heavy duty. 


AllKelvinengines are supplied with full marine equipment. 


TheBergius ©.Ltd4 


OOBBIE'S LOAN — GLASGOW C.4 


We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps FH 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD # 
LONDON, W.C.2 


SSETe ti SEs eceecesesecceces 


* > s 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sais.) zn 
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A Y 
ELLERMAN 
Vers EXCLUSIVE ACCOMMODATION 


FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF PASSENGERS Wold-lWide Sewices 


Li nking 
U.K.CANADA U.S.A. 


with 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA 


EGYPT and SUDAN 
INDIA and PAKISTAN 
CEYLON and BURMA 
MALAYA, PHILIPPINES 

CHINA and JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
LIVERPOOL, Tower Building. GLASGOW, 75 Bothwell St.,C.2 
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BARNEYS may lead you to 
the true, deep, lasting friend- 
ship of the pipe—one of life’s 
simplest, yet greatest joys. 


Gillingham, Kent. 

“** 1 feel I must write you a few lines 
in appreciation of Barneys Tobacco. 
I have been trying to smoke a pipe for 
years, but after a few days have had 
togivein. ThenIhad the good fortune 
to strike Barneys. It is splendid, and 
the flavour is much better. I have 
already recommended it to two of my 
friends—both pipe smokers of long 
et —who are as enthusiastic 
about it as 1am.” 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular per- 
sonal despatches, Ex-Bond and British Duty 
Free, in 2 tb. parcels, to many lands but not 
as yet to all. 


- Punchbowle (/u//), Barneys (medium) and 


Parsons Pleasure (mild) Home Pric os 4 5 


i325) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 





os 


FO uso 


shows that 


Euthymot 


is a 
remarkable 
toothpaste! 


It’s the selected ingredients that make 
Euthymol Toothpaste different. 

It is scientifically prepared to 

help keep your teeth, mouth f 

and gums clean, fresh and B 

healthy. And the unusual 6S 


doing its job! 


ask your Chemist's 
opinion of 


EUTHY MOL 


Standard Size 19 * DOUBLE Size 29 
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een GULF OF GUINEA= 


COCOA: Many years before 


the Spaniards conquered Mexico, 
the native Aztecs were familiar 
with the cacao tree. They drank 
the cocoa and used the seeds as 
money. Cocoa was introduced to 
Europe in the 16th century and 
soon became a fashionable and 
popular drink. Indeed, by the 
end of the 19th century the supply 
of beans from the New World could 
not keep pace with the demand. The 
introduction of cocoa to the Gold Coast only 
dates from 1880 but today the territory is the 
largest producer of cocoa beans in the world. 
Full and up-to-date information from our 
branches in the Gold Coast on market condi- 
tions and industrial trends in the colony is 
readily obtainable on request. Please write 
to our Intelligence Department at the address 
given below. 











BARCLAYS BANK 
| (DOMINION, COLONIAL and OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Sonohee Wavy Navy 




















Wherever you are, at home, on 
the high seas, on the plantation, 
in the mine, club, library, or mess 


OUR COMPLETE 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


will supply you with all available 


BOOKS 


and subscriptions to 


PERIODICALS 


with the minimum of delay 


Write for the latest catalogue and com- 
plete Periodical Subscription List to 


ALFRED WILSON 


LIMITED 


7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE 
LONDON, E.C.3 











2-OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 9/- 
1-OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/6 
Also ready rubbed 








ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


Complete 
Banking 
Facilities 


HEAD OFFICE 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Branches throughout Scotland 
and in London 


TOTAL ASSETS 
£161,026,265 
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The Majority of 


British car Manufacturers 


ve DUOWLOP * 
Equipment 


@ ALLARD _ 
@ ATA. 
® ALVIS — 


@ ARMSTRONG 
SIDDELEY 


@ ASTON MARTIN 
@ AUSTIN 
@ DAIMLER ____ 
@ FRAZER-NASH —____ 
@ HILLMAN 
® HAG. ——___ 
@ HUMBER 
@ JAGUAR 
@ JENSEN 


t 
WORLD'S 
@ LANCHESTER 


@ LEA-FRANCIS 
@ MG. 














@ MORGAN 





@ MORRIS - RILEY - ROVER - STANDARD SUNBEAM-TALBOT - TRIUMPH WOLSELEY 
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HAMILTOI] 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 


mae These BEAUTIFUL GIFTS obtain 
ointment 

Cink nets te EXPRESSIVE TOKENS, 

HA. The King FRIENDSHIP a 


A Thistle Spray brooch in yellow and white 9-ct. Gold 
set with Cairngorms 
£24 


A Thistle Spray brooch in yellow and white 9-ct. Gold 
set with Amethysts and Rose Diamonds 
£32 


Thistle and Heather Spray brooch in yellow and white 
9-ct. Gold set with Amethysts and Pearls 
£35 


NOTE N 
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Telegrams ; “‘ Inches, Edinburgh” 
& I N ( H E S Telephone: CENtral 4898 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


ur as being most APPROPRIATE and 
eying the spirit which renews 
ntinues GOODWILL 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 
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To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own taste and 
individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive “ Thistle”? design, illustrated above, is characteristically Scottish. 
Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it possesses in a 


high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless material and perfect work- 
manship which are demanded by the discriminating. 


ADDRESS— 


Bi, EDINBURGH 2 HR RRR RRR RRR 
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SECURE YOUR FUTURE FROM WORRY 


by means of 


AN ANNUITY FOR LIFE 


Returns are unalterable no matter how ordinary 
Securities or Dividends may fluctuate. The 
Standard gives particularly favourable rates, and 


the Security is unsurpassed. 


Write for a quotation applicable to your own age to— 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
:: ASSURANCE COMPANY :: 


HEAD OFFICE :—3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 





A Mutual Company Assets exceed £86,000,000 
Branches throughout the United Kingdom 











GOOD NEWS 
FOR INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society (est. 1848) 
announces with pleasure an increase in 
the rate of interest allowed on shares. 
From 1st July, Shareholders—old and 
new—will receive 


239, NET INCOME TAX | 
2 lo PAID BY SOCIETY | 





Interest allowed from day of investment ° 
Over 77,000 lives have been to day of withdrawal. From £1 to 
saved since 1824, an average of £5,000 can be accepted. Refunded at ‘ 
11 lives a week. Your contri- par at short notice. 

bution will help the Life-boat 


men to continue saving lives. 
Royal PLANET 


National Life-Boat BUILDING SOCIETY 
: Institution 


42 Grosvenor Gardens Ww) ite toda Prospectus, &c. 
London, S.W.1 : = a = 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., 0. V.D. PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE 
reasurer 


Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. LONDON, £.C.2 
Secretary 
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... that the new 
Sobranie Straight 
Cut Virginia will make you a con- 
firmed smoker for life. There'll be no 
turning back—its smooth smoking, its 
inimitable flavour will captivate you. 
Here is Sobranie’s age-old tradition 
happily wedded 


to the Virginia SOBRANIE 


straigh 
vogue of today. cieaiiae cut 


to warn you 
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He can’t afford to be ill 


Illnesses waste time, upset plans and 
handicap progress. So it pays to 
look ahead and keep up resistance 
the Hanovia way. Regular 
*sun-baths’ of ultra-violet rays, say 
twice a week, rebuild tired muscles, 
refresh jaded nerves, revitalize blood 
cells. But it must be the genuine 
Hanovia Sun Lamp—sold only on 
medical prescription. Ask your 
doctor—he knows Hanovia Lamps; 
every hospital uses them. 


Use the coupon; it was meant 
for you. 


- y 
HANOVIA 
LTD., SLOUGH 
The specialists in ultra-violet lamps 
for medical, prescriptive, bactericidal 
and technical uses. Also infra-red 


ray treatment lamps 


Showrooms: 
3 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





Please send me your colour-illustrated 
booklet “*Sunshine Means Life.” 


Name 


Address 


P.23/218B 
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couples 


know that “RETEX 
is an economy 


penmnes it puts body’ back into clothes by 
making good the natural oils and dressings 
lost in wear Retexed articles keep clean 
longer — keep smart longer — last longer. 


ACHILLE SERRE ...... 


Cualily Ueanitijand! Swing plaid RETEX ph 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Partieulars and advice can be sent to all 


parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


TEAR OUT AND POST 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London, W 


Tel.: WEL. 5832. 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


NAME 


ADDRESS ...... 
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February 


The need to prepare for the future is not confined to the birds of the 

air. In human activities, also, we look ahead to safeguard those who 

depend upon us. To this end many thousands of people have sought 

the wise and friendly aid of the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 

Company. The Company is ready to be of equal service to you and 

inquiries will be welcomed at any branch of the Midland Bank. 
MIDLAND BANK 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
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Do you want 
to be better 
Ufouned of 
what qoes on 7 


Do you want 


best informed 
neview of the 
theatre, books 
and the arta? 


Read the 
MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY 


Every Thursday, price Threepence 
Order from your newsagent — 

he can supply regularly. By post 

to any part of the world, 18s.6d. a vear 





Government Publications 


BRITAIN’S 
FORESTS 


A series of illustrated booklets 
describing the development, scenery 
and natural history of certain forest 
lands in the care of the Forestry 
Commission. 


Forest of Ae (Dumfriesshire) 
6d. (74d.) 
Culbin (Morayshire) 
6d. (74d.) 
Loch Ard (Perthshire) 
Is. Od. (1s. 14d.) 
Strathyre (Perthshire) 
Is. Od. (1s. 14d.) 

Prices in brackets include postage 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 

or through any bookseller 











s FOR 
& NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES 


Specimen Annual Rates—Overseas Only 


Aeroplane . ° ° . £3 3 
Autocar. ‘ ° oe 
Blackwood’s Magazine - 113 
Britannia & Eve re 7 
Country Life. . - 
Daily a) 
Daily Mirror (Weekly Edit.) . 
Illustrated ‘ ° ‘ 
Illustrated London News 
London Mystery Magazine . 
Motor Boat & Yachting 
News of the World 

Picture Post 

Punch 

Sphere 

Studio 

Tatler . ; 
Times Weekly Edition 
Vogue . : ° 


13 


coouwoooo 


Od ee el — i el Ad 


SCSACMACNHSOSS 


(Subscriptions subject to fluctuation) 


WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. 
Cannon House 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 
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Alleviating Loneliness 


LONELINESS may be due to geographical position, ill-health or just 
temperament. When accompanied by old age, the result can be 
pitiable. 
The G.B.I. has various ways of relieving or dispelling 
loneliness. To those who are fond of reading and who 
cannot make use of libraries, it sends books and maga- 
zines from its own lending library. To those who live 
near a library it gives subscriptions. Wireless sets and 
gramophones are bought or hired for the musically 
starved. Pen friends are found for those who have 
out-lived or grown apart from relatives and friends. 
A friendly letter is sent to each every month. Regular 
visits are paid to them by the G.B.I. Visitors who 
understand their needs and who take to them the 
friendship of the Society which serves them. 


Personal service such as this will always be needed, for material 
austerity and a bare subsistence can be more easily borne when the 
mind and the spirit are fed and stimulated with good things. 


GOVERNESSES’ (:((7 87 ):) BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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MEMOIRS OF A JUNIOR OFFICER 


By Lieut.-Col. M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


Illustrations by Lieut.-Col. C. G. BORROWMAN, R.S.W. 12s. 6d. 


“* Lieut.-Colonel Henniker is an officer of many parts, not the least of which is 
an ability to write with a delightfully light touch.” 


Lieut.-General Sir BRIAN Horrocks in the Sunday Times. 


** A grand book, every page of which holds your attention; . . . and the excellent 
type in which it is printed, aided by the delightful chapter-heading pictures by 
Lieut.-Colonel C. G. Borrowman, late of the 4th P.W.O. Gurkha Rifles, makes 
reading a pleasure. 

“Get this book. You won't regret it.” 


The Royal Army Ordnance Corps Gazette. 


From your Bookseller or from the Publishers:— 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 45 George Street, Edinburgh 














GARLIC for CATARRH 
ZYTOCIN is pure ACTIVATED GARLIC 


in ODOURLESS tablets MAAieal 
See it in your Health Food Store in this display pack. 
If you suffer from catarrh infection, the powerful aid of 
pure Garlic in Zytocin is readily available to you. Science 
has come to the help of sufferers by making Garlic com- 
pletely palatable and odourless. 


WHAT IS ZYTOCIN? ZYTOCIN Tablets contain 

pure, unadulterated Garlic, activated by the ZYTOCIN . 
process—Garlic in its most potent, most palatable wwe esa roa ns 
form. The ZYTOCIN process enriches the natural BCUMD) Terrry 
Garlic, giving it greater health value, making it more aun : 
digestible andat thesametimemakingitODOURLESS, [a A@l@@in 

so that it leaves no unpleasant after-effects. ts pure Garlic 
ZYTOCIN FOR CATARRH. ZYTOCIN 
activated Garlic Tablets can be most helpful ZYTOCIN TABLETS 
for relieving catarrh. The non-suppressive > 5/-. 
aid which Garlic gives in such cases is enriched lng supply) ~' 
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The East End Mission Yamal 
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The Mission exists for the purpose of maintaining the Christian witness 
through word and deed among people of all ages in the East End of London. 


tributions for its continuance. 

A postcard secures a free copy of the ‘East End Star’ (illustrated). 

Please send your gifts to the Superintendent, Rev. RONALD F. W. BOLLOM, 
583 Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1. 
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The work is carried on in eight centres and is dependent upon voluntary con- 
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STOUTBRIDGE PROSPECTUS. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


ANYBODY might have known 
(as George Formanby’s sister 
remarked later) what was likely 
to happen if you sent poor 
darling George down to ‘ vet.’ 
@ preparatory school for small 
girls. It was, in her words, 
rather like asking a bison to 
open a flower show. George 
could be relied on to give a 
thoroughly sound common-sense 
opinion on a horse’s fetlock, or 
a milking-parlour, a fighting 
tank, a gun-dog or a point-to- 
point course. But hardly a 
school for small girls . . . that 
frame in which small and sensi- 
tive human cucumbers, just out 
of the nursery, need the most 
carefully selected soil and shelter 
and nourishment ! 

The only reason why George 
was even considered for such a 
preposterous errand was that his 
wife, Irene, had been laid low 
with a bronchial cold, and the 
doctor advised her not to go. 
She had arranged to see the 
school a month before, and then 


had suddenly realised that, if 
she went on the appointed day, 
she would be missing that bridge 
party to meet Lady X., a party 
at which she hoped to hear 
the inside story of what had 
happened at the Y.’s cocktail 
party. Then there had been a 
heavy fall of snow, and only 
when Irene was stricken with her 
cold had she grasped the fact 
that the Manor School at Milk- 
ham was not exactly gaping 
for her eight-year-old daughter, 
Jane, unless she did something 
about it quickly. So George had 
to be sent down, faute de mieua, 
to bridge the gap and keep the 
vacancy still warm. 

*“ George,” she commanded, 
“you'll have to go, though I 
expect you'll say all the wrong 
things ! ”’ 

*“ All right, me dear, you'll 
have to brief me. Where is it, to 
start with?” 

‘On the Gloucestershire border. 
It can’t be more than forty miles 
from here, near Milkham.” 

D 
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“Used to hunt near there 
once,” said George, thinking of 
days beyond recall. ‘* Whose 
school is it ? ” 

‘‘A Mrs Wedderburn’s. Angela 
Roper tells me she hears it’s 
quite the school nowadays for 
‘ smalls.’ ” 

““ Wedderburn ?”’ said George ; 
“strikes a bell, somehow! Is 
her name Susan ? ” 

“How should I know?” 
Headmistresses were not among 
those whom Mrs Formanby loved 
to call by their first name, and 
bells were always tolling in poor 
George’s belfry, unidentified. 
“Angela says .. .” But 
George was not really listening. 
He was far away in imagination, 
standing to attention, hat in 
hand, before a forbidding female 
with severe grey hair, steel 
spectacles, and a sharp nose, 
who talked about P.N.E.U. 

“Of course I'll go, me dear,”’ 
he said reluctantly, ‘“‘ but I shall 
probably ask all the wrong 
questions. You'll have to tell 
me what to say.” 


That night George Formanby 
was primed almost to bursting 
with what he had to see and ask 
about the school, the situation, 
the health arrangements, the 
name, age, and qualifications of 
the school doctor (‘‘ at Sunning- 
dale Mary tells me the school 
doctor is a Bachelor of Surgery, 
aged twenty-eight, so he’s quite 
useless unless one of the poor 
darlings gets an appendix”’), 
the drainage, the staff, the 
curriculum and all the details of 
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“TI certainly shall. It’s to- 
morrow at 2.15.” 

“But Millie’s coming  to- 
morrow.” (Millie was George’s 
favourite married sister, a widow, 
who was coming for a week-end.) 

“Never mind! You'll be back 
by tea-time. And do try and ask 
Ellen to press your brown tweed 
suit tonight. You must be 
properly dressed.”’ She looked 
with horror at George’s farm- 
ing clothes which he wore for 
thirteen hours a day. 

“I’m rather short of socks,” 
said George hopefully. 

There was, in his eyes, only 
one good thing about ‘ dress 
parades,’ and that was that some 
of his socks and handkerchiefs 
came to him for a brief spell 
‘ out of pawn.’ 

“That’s your fault!” retorted 
Irene. ‘‘ You never give me a 
chance to mend your things until 
they’re worn into holes. Now 
George, listen! Oh, if you’re 
going to read the paper when I’m 
trying to tell you things, what is 
the good. .. .” 


recreation, discipline, pets, and 
moral tuition which loom so 
large in the mind of a mother 
whose fledgling daughter is about 
to leave the nest for the first 
time. George scribbled a lot of 
notes on the back of an old 
envelope. He also, in the ab- 
sence of a prospectus from the 
Manor School, was given four 
other glossy sheets from other 
girls’ schools, with certain points 
heavily underlined. Privately 
he thought that young girls must 
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be very different from hound 
puppies. A Master of Hounds 
was only too eager to get his 
puppies out at walk and off his 
hands, without worrying too 
much about what they were 
taught. It was what a hound 
puppy did not learn which was 
the important thing. 

At the last moment George 
looked up his tomorrow’s route 
on the Ordnance map. He 
found the place at last, a manor- 
house tucked away under a 
steeply contoured line of woods, 
and then he suddenly realised 
with a start of delight that the 
school was only about twelve 
miles away from Stoutbridge, 
where the Wildfowl Trust had 
all those geese and ducks on 
view, wild but nowadays so 
unharassed. Then, studying his 
route still more, he discovered 
that seven miles away in the 
direction of home lived an old 
friend of his, one ‘ Dollie’ Met- 
calfe, now master of his own 
hounds, with whom George had 
had an unfulfilled date for 
several years. It was an area 
where once, long ago, with five 
horses, two soldier grooms and 
a lot of leisure, George had had 
the time of his bachelor life. 

The forbidding prospect of 
interviewing a ‘school-marm’ 
faded from his mind. He would 
take the whole day off from the 
farm to exploit these two delight- 
ful coincidences. Reach Stout- 
bridge at 10.30 A.M., see the 
geese, get the school over, and 
then an hour with Dollie Met- 
ealfe in his kennel would afford 
some much-needed light relief. 

‘* Whatever are you starting 
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so early for, George?” said 
Mrs Formanby rather fracti- 
ously from her bed as George 
came in after breakfast. ‘“ She 
can’t see you before 2.15 and 
it won’t take you more than an 
hour and a half. And when do 
you propose to change into some 
proper clothes ? ” 

George, who had dressed, that 
morning, almost entirely for 
goose-watching, was astounded 
at being herded back into his 
second-best tweed suit and made 
to don a white collar and a 
regimental tie, and told on no 
account to wear that frightful 
cap. Dismissed at last, properly 
dressed, he managed to smuggle 
his cap, his field-glasses, a very 
old pair of corduroy trousers, 
and some rubber boots into the 
jeep. A voice from an “upper 
window said plaintively, “ I’ve 
told them to have some sand- 
wiches ready for you by eleven, 
George.” 

“ But 
dear.” 

“But in 
why?” 

Why, indeed! But George 
was never very slow off the 
mark when it came to ex- 
cuses. “I’ve got to cash a 
cheque and see that traveller of 
Blount’s about dairy-nuts before 
he goes out.’’ Luckily farming 
provided you with an infinity 
of excuses like that. 

“ And don’t forget all those 
notes, George.” 

“C’riculum, main drainage, 
and all that? O.K., me dear. 
G’-bye.”’ 

George was away, roaring 
down the road in his jeep. 


I’m starting now, me 


heaven’s name 
’ 
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It was a clear sunny January 
day with a little mist and George 
enjoyed his drive. He decided 
to make certain of the geese, 
and, after all, almost any light 
would do to look at a girls’ 
school in. Normally on such a 
clear and windless day George 
would never have bothered about 
geese, but times had indeed 
changed. One watched geese 
nowadays for hours, where in 
the old days one would have 
spent hours crawling nose to 
earth, listening to their far-away 
clamour and hoping for one 
shot. He collected a bag of 


sandwiches in the market town 
and hurried westwards towards 
that delectable country where of 
old, before a farm and a family 


had anchored him, he had rarely 
looked more than a few minutes 
or a few fences ahead. 

He slipped down at last 
through the tilted hills towards 
the Severn valley. Mist still 
hung there, but it was going to 
be a fine day with adequate 
light to ‘glass’ birds at a 
distance. He turned into the 
narrow marsh road, and over 
the hump-backed bridge, as the 
clock showed 10.45. There was 
no thought in his mind now 
except of the geese he had come 
so far to see. He might have 
been uneasy if he had guessed 
that at that very moment 
‘the traveller from Blount’s’ 
was in the act of ringing up 
his home about coupons for 
dairy-nuts. 

“* Does Major Formanby want 
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any more? He promised to 
ring up and hasn’t done so?” 

“ But,” said the mystified 
Irene, ‘“‘ my ‘husband left early 
especially to see you!” 

“He hasn’t been here, 
madam. I’ve been in all the 
morning.” 

But George was forty miles 
away, happily unaware of the 
cross-examination in store for 
him. He was engaged at that 
moment, inside the jeep in that 
lonely lane, in changing what 
he called his ‘ race - meeting 
trousers’ for the aged corduroys 
and rubber boots. A jeep made 
a most inadequate changing- 
room, but he managed the trans- 
formation and emerged with a 
pair of field-glasses round his 
neck to mask the fact that he 
was wearing a white collar, he 
who had always insisted that 
geese were the wildest brutes and 
if they saw anything like that, 
they would shy off you at 500 
yards. 

George had a very happy 
morning with no thought of 
girls’ schools. He wandered 
round the wired pens, seeing a 
number of very tame and beauti- 
ful ducks and geese. He climbed 
the tower overlooking the decoy, 
and watched pintail and widgeon 
swimming quietly on the pool. 
And finally he squelched for 
three miles there and back over 
the marshes and entered two 
of the best-built hides he had 
ever seen, to watch a thousand 
‘ white-fronts’ feeding quietly in 
front of him on the far-famed 
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Dumbles. George had been, 
in various remote places from 
the Chindwin to the Solway, a 
very keen wild-fowler. Now he 
realised that to watch geese, 
when they were quiet and feed- 
ing, gave him almost as keen a 
thrill as in the old days when he 
had been soaked and muddy 
for hours, waiting for the bare 
chance that the wind and every- 
thing else would come just right 
and let him drop a bird or two 
out of those ever-shifting, ever- 
clanging skeins. His guide told 
him much curious lore about the 
geese, and how the Trust kept 
track of individuals by netting, 
by ringing and by dyeing them 
on the tail-coverts, and even 
pursuing them to their nesting 
sites in Greenland. To George 
it all seemed slightly indecent, 
the familiarity of the watchers 
with the watched, the lack of 
resentment which the watched 
displayed ; for whatever people 
did, the geese never seemed to 
mind—they ‘formed up’ again 
the moment the operation was 
over. 

George, engrossed with the 
wildfowl, was aghast to discover, 
about 1.30 p.m., that he was due 
twelve miles away at 2.15 to vet. 
what goose-watchers call the 
‘social structure’ and relation- 
ships of the gaggle of little girls 
in which his daughter, Jane, 
had to spend the next four 
years. He hurriedly re-entered 
the jeep and rattled away south- 
wards, munching sandwiches as 
he went, and stopping for a pint of 
beer at the nearest roadside inn. 
Never do to let Irene, or Jane, 
down! His old cord trousers 
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were covered with mud and 
weed, he still wore his rubber 
knee-boots, but the white collar 
and the regimental tie, on which 
Irene had insisted, kept the 
flag of his status flying. It was 
2.20 as he swept into a long 
drive, past cottages bowered in 
creepers and roses, and pulled 
up before a large grey stone 
mansion. He suddenly realised 
that he was, for a school visitor, 
‘improperly dressed.’ <A _ wild 
idea arose in his ‘belfry’ of 
changing back into his racing- 
trousers in the jeep, but this 
was frustrated by the arrival of 
a small girl, in a velvet cap and 
jodhpurs, towing two fat ponies 
behind her. 

“* Hullo!” said the small girl, 
beaming through her freckles; 
‘“‘are you an intending parent?” 

“Am I what?” said George, 
abandoning the idea of changing, 
and tucking his racing-trousers 
under his arm. 

“A parent-to-be. One was 
due today. I'll go and tell Mrs 
Wedderburn.” 

She tied her ponies’ head-ropes 
expertly to the bootscraper on 
the second step and vanished 
inside the house. 

George, preening his mous- 
tache and tie, and still with his 
other trousers under his arm, 
was suddenly aghast. Mud, 
very old corduroys, gum-boots, 
and mud again; was it thus 
that he was about to assault the 
closest stronghold in the land of 
juvenile education? Irene had 
made such a song and dance 
about his turn-out, and here he 
was new-risen from the Dumbles 
like some monstrous Aphrodite, 
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hot and sweaty and in full moult. 
Could he possibly ask for the 
‘Gents’ in which to change 
back into his racing-trousers ? 
But there would hardly be one 
in a girls’ school, surely. He 
imagined again a headmistress, 
glinting at him forbiddingly over 
her steel spectacles, all nose 
and fountain pens and grey 
matter, looking at him and 
‘writing him off’ for ever as 
@ parent. 

As in a dream he heard the 
freckled child call from the front 
door: ‘“ Major Formanby, will 
you please come in?” In a 
dream, walking like one about 
to be hanged, George crossed the 
gravel and up the steps past the 
two tethered ponies, who were 
peering eagerly into the dark- 
ness of the hall, and so into the 
house. 

Still in a dream, he was aware 
of a slim, youngish woman (also, 
he was relieved to note, wearing 
green corduroy trousers, much 
cleaner than his own, and a 
brown jersey) who held out her 
hand and smiled and said— 

“Jumbo! But I simply never 
guessed! How silly of me and 
how grand to see you again!” 

No one had called George 
‘Jumbo’ since certain far-away 
days when he had adorned a 
famous cavalry regiment and 
when, while on leave on his 
17-hand weight-carriers, he had 
been looked to eagerly for a lead 
by quite a lot of people. 

““*Soften the obs’!”’ he used 
to say, “* that’s all I’m there for : 
like an elephant.”” And _ the 
rest of the field had called him 
‘ Jumbo’ accordingly. 
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But now he said with a broad 
grin, “‘ Sue! well, of all the .. . 
And do you mean to say this is 
your show, here ? ” 

“Of course, ever since poor 
Ronnie crashed at Arnhem. I’m 
trying to keep the place together 
somehow for little Ronald.” 

“Well, well, well,” said 
George. “Bad show, that. 
Very sorry. Name struck a 
bell somehow. And all the time 
I’ve been scared stiff I’d be 
high-hatted by a school-marm, 
all nose and grey matter.” 

George beamed. 

‘* Hadn’t you any idea ? ” 

““ Not a clue. I told Irene the 
name struck some sort of a bell, 
but she doesn’t like bells when 
I’m the belfry. Me mind ain’t 
all it was. Shot in the head in 
*40. Concussed in °43. Forget 
names and everything. Born 
ass! But I’m delighted. You 
haven’t changed, Susan.” 

George had already forgotten 
all the questions he had to ask. 
He had already vetted the school 
to his entire satisfaction. Elocu- 
tion, main drainage, the teach- 
ing of divinity, and so on could 
wait. Susan Wedderburn led 
him into a sitting-room as differ- 
ent as possible from any head- 
mistress’s study he had ever 
envisaged. Books, papers, and 
knitting lay about on sofas. A 
stout retriever was recumbent 
before a log-fire, beside which 
was a huge basket of beech-logs. 
Through the window a great 
cedar tree towered high over 
the lawn with a background of 
clipped yews. Into George’s 
mind came an _ incongruous 
memory of himself, a small 
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scarlet boy of ten, released 
from a private school in Sussex, 
shambling up towards the great 
forbidding mass of Buckdean 


George sat down on a sofa and 
lit a cigarette. He and Susan 
Wedderburn talked eagerly of 
old times for twenty minutes. 
At last George reluctantly 
switched his mind to the 
business about which he had 
come. 

““T gather, Sue, you may be 
—er—willin’ to walk a pup for 
me? Eh?” 

‘“* Well, there’s been some talk 
about it, Jumbo, but it’s not got 
very far. To be honest, your 
wife’s letter rather scared me. 
I’m only in a small way here— 


only been going for three years, 
about twenty-five small girls 
boarding and a few day children 
from round here—and she rather 
gave me the impression that 
she’d turned down half the most 
exclusive schools in the country.” 


“Oh, rot!” said George. 
“Trene wants a bit of knowin’. 
Rather apt to overcall her hand. 
You mustn’t take parents too 
literally. Very keen really that 
you should take little Ginger 
—er—Jane.” 

‘** Ginger, she’s called, is she ? 
Like you in looks ? ” 

“Oh, Lord, no! Very nice 
kid to look at and no sawdust 
between her ears. Never left 
home, of course. Only eight, 
but lots of guts already. Rides 
very nicely, though I say it as 
shouldn’t. Get up on anything.” 
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School, that celebrated factory 
of wives and mothers, to take 
tea on a Sunday afternoon with 
his elder sister. 


“Tl bet she does, if she takes 
after you.” 

‘** Honestly,” said George, “ I 
hope you will have her.” His 
mind was firmly made up. “I 
like the look of this place. 
Pleasant atmo. Windows open, 
and so on.” 

“Well, of course they are. 
What did you take this place for, 
a penitentiary ? We try to give 
our children a happy life in 
pleasant country surroundings. 
But I confess I find new parents 
the worst trial. I was dreading 
your coming.” Susan Wedder- 
burn glanced down at her clothes. 
“*T’ve been doing a job with the 
electrician on our new cooker 
and had no time to change.” 

“No more had I!” said 
George, looking at his clothes. 
“TI was on the Dumbles with the 
geese till after one. But are all 
parents such terrors ? ” 

“Well, I suppose one gets 
used to them. But I sometimes 
think there ought to be a finish- 
ing school for parents.” 

“Before they start 
any kids?” 

‘“* No, before they start sending 
them out into the world. Some 
fuss no end, and some are terrible 
snobs, Jumbo, wondering who 
all the other children’s parents 
are. As if that mattered! And 
they get the most awful bees n 
their bonnets, too, and listen to 


havin’ 
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some nonsense or other, and the 
next thing I know is they’ve 
whisked a difficult child away 
just as I’m beginning to know 
her and bring her on.” 

“T know,” said George, with 
a friendly smile. ‘“‘ Puppies and 
horses and hunting-boots, even 
cows, all the same. It takes me 
three or four solid months to 
get to like either. I s’pose 
parents are full 0’ vices too.” 

He suddenly remembered his 
‘brief. He drew out the 
crumpled envelope and knitted 
his brows over the scribbled 
notes on the back. 

* You musn’t mind, Sue. Lot 
o’ points Irene wanted me to 
ask. Deportment; er—main 
drainage, and so on. Do you— 
er—teach either ? ” 

“ Well, we don’t exactly teach 
drainage, Jumbo, but that 
needn’t worry you. The drains 
are all right, I promise you. As 
for deportment, we concentrate 
on health and manners and 
simple exercises.” 

“ Lot of games ? ” said George. 
At his own schools he had shone 
at nothing else. 

“A few; netball and simple 
children’s games. They’re too 
small here for tennis or lacrosse. 
Any child who has a pony can 
bring it here for two terms a year 
and they all ride twice a week. 
I’ve got fifteen or sixteen ponies 
now in the park.” 

George was still poring over 
his notes. He could just make 
out the word ‘ discipline’ and 
translated it in his own terms. 

“ Lock ’em up at night? No 
smoking or boy-friends ? ”’ 

“ Well, I should hope not! 
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They leave me at twelve, poor 
darlings. That worry comes 
when they get a bit older at 
another school, not here.” 

‘“* Rabbits?” said George, de- 
ciphering another scribble. 

**My keeper kills about two 
thousand rabbits a year off this 
place, and the kids get all the 
meat they can eat, even in these 
days when meat-eating’s a sort 
of crime. Game, too, when we 
have any.” 

“No, no!” said George, “I 
didn’t mean that. Irene meant, 
are they allowed pets? It 
would break Jane’s heart if she 
had to leave her dam’ rabbit 
behind, though I know what I 
should do with it if she did.” 

““Oh, you mean pets! Yes, 
each child can bring a pet rabbit 
or guinea-pig, and if they do 
they each have their own hutches 
on the lawn. They’re always 
having families. I find that 
sooner or later it saves a lot of 
explanation about the facts of 
life and biology and all that.” 

“Exactly,” said George, 
‘very wise too.” He hurriedly 
scribbled a note which ran, ‘ Pet 
rabbits . . . biology . . . facts 
of life.’ ‘* Most useful. Sort of 
thing I could never explain.” 

He looked at his notes again. 

“C’riculum?”’ he read slowly. 
“Do you do that, whatever it is? 
Irene made a song about it.” 

‘“* Well, I can show you ours,” 
laughed Susan. “It’s a pro- 
gramme of work, my poor Jumbo, 
and it’s pinned on a wall. We 
don’t believe in cramming small 
girls too hard when they’re 
growing.” 

** Exactly,” 


said George. 
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“They fairly socked learning 
into me and look at me now! 
Forgotten the lot, except how to 
add and write, and even now I 
can’t spell. Divinity ? ” 

** We teach them simple Bible 
stories and let them write them 
out afterwards in their own way. 
They’re sweet, the smallest 
ones!’ She picked up a bundle 
of papers from the sofa and read, 
“So Joseph told Mary she had 
better pack as they were off to 
Bethlehem, but he quite forgot to 
book any rooms at the hotel. So 
as it was all full up they . . .” 

George felt in his pockets and 
drew out the bundle of prospec- 
tuses of other schools. “ I’m 
glad you keep it all simple,’’ he 
said; ‘‘some of these things 
scared me a bit.” He read 
slowly, “‘‘ Knowledge should be 
communicated in well - chosen 
language because attention re- 


sponds naturally to what is con- 
veyed in literary form. , 
Now does that mean anything ? ” 

‘Not to me, Jumbo,” said 


the headmistress. “I wasn’t 
properly brought up.” 

“And listen to this!” He 
opened another glossy pamphlet. 
“* Pupils attend the Parish 
Church, which is in the grounds 
unless other arrangements are 
asked for. Now, I ask you! 
Does that mean they move the 
church if it doesn’t suit the 
parents, or what?” 

“Tt means some _head- 
mistresses can’t write plain 
English.” 

“ And this about ‘ out-of-door 
life receiving due attention’! I 
should hope it dam’ well did.” 
He threw the glossy thing across 
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to Susan’s sofa. ‘“ And all that 
bit about ‘allowing scope for 
individual gifts to grow under 
wise guidance.’ ” 

** Little horrors!” said Susan. 
“They do the same at Borstal, 
I believe, so that the young safe- 
breaker can perfect his technique 
in model surroundings. Never 
mind, Jumbo! Those things are 
all from famous and well-estab- 
lished schools to which people 
come from all over the country. 
They have to be fairly florid. 
The fact that the writers can’t 
express a plain idea plainly 
won’t affect their numbers. It 
probably impresses parents no 
end.” 

“Only the nit - wits,” 
George firmly. 

Susan rose. ‘* Would you like 
to see the house, form-rooms, 
bedrooms, and so on ? ”’ 

George looked down at his 
attire. The idea of poking his 
nose into girls’ bedrooms and 
probably encountering a lot of 
mistresses appalled him. 

“Afraid ['m a bit .. .,, 
he said. “Til take all that 
as read.” 

But he and Susan spent an 
hour looking round the place, 
from the mob of ponies grazing 
in the park to the pet rabbits 
ranged in their hutches in the 
orchard, and the swimming-pool. 
He liked the little girls, all 
dressed alike, who were climbing 
trees or grooming ponies or 
playing, and who stood aside to 
look at George with the solemn 
joviality of hound puppies. He 
only made one mistake. 

** They all look alike to me,” 
he said; ‘‘ very fit and all that, 

D2 


said 
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but how on earth do you tell 
’em apart, Sue?” 

“My dear Jumbo, what a 
question ! Je’ve only twenty- 
five girls here. I suppose you 
can tell one horse from another, 
and presumably you know your 
cows by name ? ” 

“Sorry, old girl, of course. 
Now these geese I’ve just been 
studying at Stoutbridge; when 
they want to tell t’other from 
which, they rocket-net them and 
paint their sterns, with Rodine 
or something, so the chap told 
me.”’ 

Susan giggled. ‘ Rodine is 
rat-poison, my poor Jumbo, and 
these are small girls—repeat, 
girls. They have faces and 


George tore himself away at 
last and set sail for home. His 
luck was still in. His battered 
jeep overtook in a storm of rain 
at dusk Dollie Metcalfe’s dog- 
pack just turning into the kennel 
yard, and he spent a happy hour 
seeing them fed and going over 
them with Dollie and the hunt 
staff. Not having a kennel-coat, 
the visit did not improve 
George’s goose-watching trousers 
or the coat and waistcoat of his 
‘racing’ suit. Mud and white 
hairs and paw-marks up to his 
white collar were all too obvious 
when the Master and he ad- 
journed to tea about six o’clock 
in the huntsman’s house, tea 
consisting of two very large 
whiskies-and-soda apiece, some 
ham sandwiches, and a flood of 
reminiscence. It must have 
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personalities. But don’t you 
think they’re darlings? I’m 
sure your Jane, if she’s like you, 
will fit in here.” 

‘“* So am I,” said George firmly. 
‘* We'll be only too glad. That’s 
a bet, ain’t it?” 

George had been sent down to 
Milkham with very strict orders 
to keep the vacancy not only 
warm, but vacant until Mrs 
Formanby could decide for her- 
self, but he had forgotten all that. 
He had ridden after Susan for 
two seasons, long ago, and con- 
ceived the greatest admiration 
for her. If any woman was to 
have the care of little Jane away 
from home, he knew who it 
would be. 


been nearly 6.30 when George 


roared away home, suddenly 
remembering that his sister 
would now be at the house and 
that his wife, still a semi-invalid, 
had asked two newcomers to the 
neighbourhood to come round 
fora drink. It was raining hard, 
but it would have taken George 
too long to put up the hood 
of the jeep, so he drove on, with 
his windscreen wipers clacking 
furiously and rain slanting down 
across his head-lamps. It must 
have been 7.10 when he stopped 
with a crash outside the house, 
just missing a large and shiny 
Rolls, and crept indoors. 

** Rocket,” he thought, “* Irene 
will be livid.” 

He tried to slink upstairs, but 
& commanding voice hailed him 
from the sitting-room. 
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“George,” it said, ‘ where 
have you been? Come in at 
once and say how do you do!” 

George slunk in, with the 
raindrops glistening on his red 
hair. 


I heard the sequel later from 
George’s elder sister. ‘‘ There 
was poor old George,” she said, 
“looking as if he’d spent the 
whole day ratting in the pig- 
sties, being introduced to an 
extremely smart and prosperous 
couple who'd arrived in a Rolls.” 

For the last half-hour, in the 
intervals of some acutely smart 
gossip about who was who, and 
who they had been before they 
married, Irene had been saying, 
“T can’t think what’s happened 
to George. He went off at dawn 
today” (‘dawn’ to Irene was 
any time before 10 A.M.) “ to 
see this new school I’m thinking 
of sending my little Jane to, and 
he should have been back hours 
ago!” 

‘How brave of you, Mrs 
Formanby,” cooed Mrs Stuart 
Robinson, “to send your 
husband down. I always think 
choosing a school one’s self is 
the most important thing. With 
my little gairls I always made a 
point of making at least two 
visits, one formal, y’know, and 
one quite informal without 
notice ! ” 

“But did they let you?” 
put in George’s sister, wondering 
what would have happened to 
any parent who descended with- 
out warning on the old Misses 
Rossiter at Buckdean. 

“Oh, they had to! I make 
a point of never standing any 
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nonsense with a headmistress. 
After all, what are they? Why, 
when my Jennifer went to Stoke- 
by-Foreland (she was there for 
two terms before she went to 
Sunningdale), I went down twice 
in the first term and told 
Marietta Boyle exactly what I 
thought of the matron and the 
way they .. .” 

** Yes,” said Mrs Formanby, 
“and what happened ? ” 

“ Well, of course I'd known 
Marietta Boyle ever since she 
and I were gairls in Sussex. 
But would you believe it, instead 
of sacking that creature of a 
matron and the games-mistress, 
she told me she’d be delighted if 
I took Jennifer away at the end 
of term. But she was quite 
shattered when I called her 
bluff and took the poor sweet 
away. She’s been very happy 


since at Sunningdale, where they 
get a fuller chance to develop 
their personalities.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs Formanby. 
“Of course, I haven’t decided 


yet about Milkham. I only sent 
George down to hold the fort. 
Where can he be?” 

“George”? said his sister, 
raising her head from her knit- 
ting tranquilly, ‘‘ has friends all 
over England and in every walk 
of life. He’s probably paying 
calls.” 

** Well,” said Irene, “*I sent 
him off very smartly dressed for 
once, though it was a battle to 
do so. Ah, there he is at last! 
George !” 

It was at this moment that 
George sidled in, bringing into 
the close atmosphere of the room 
rather more than a breath of 
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kennel and tidal ooze and 
whisky, and looking as his sister 
had described. He had had a 
rattling good day—seen a lot 
of geese and foxhounds, met two 
old friends and fixed his 
daughter’s future career for 
several years to come. He 
blinked, shook hands all round, 
helped himself to a drink, and 
subsided on the sofa beside 
Algie Stuart Robinson, regard- 
less of the dagger-like glances 
cast at him by his wife. She 
prattled on to her guest for 
several minutes, but at last 
could contain herself no longer. 

‘“* George,’ she said, “‘ you’re 
very late. What have you been 
doing ? ” 

“O.K., me dear, it’s all 
buttoned up. Sue said she’d be 
delighted !’’ He turned again to 
his guest. 

** And who is Sue ? ” 

It was then that Irene’s maid 
came in. She was a village girl 
who had been taught most care- 
fully by her mistress to mem- 
orise all telephone messages as 
best she could and to repeat 
them very carefully in a clear 
voice. 

“ Please, madam, a Mrs Susan 
Somebody - I - couldn’t - catch 
rang up to say the Major had 
left ’is trousers on her sofa, but 
she’d post them on.” 

“Good God!” said George, 
starting up from the depths 
of his conversation with Algie 
Stuart Robinson and looking 
down at what he was wearing. 
“T knew I'd forgotten some- 
thing ! Meant to change. 
Slipped my memory.” He 
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turned back with a smile to his 
guest. ‘‘That was only the 
headmistress I went down to 
see. But as I was tellin’ you, 
it’s a wonderful show. They’re 
not nearly as shy as you'd 
think; keep a lot of ‘em 
in little wired pens. Got all 
sorts from all over the world, 
Falkland Islands, Hawaii, India, 
Australia, all quite happy 
together.” 

“Tt sounds a very mixed 
school,” said Mrs Stuart Robin- 
son to Irene in a low voice. 
“Are you quite sure you’re 
wise, my dear?” 

“And twice every winter 
they rocket-net them and paint 
their sterns with some coloured 
stuff so they can tell which is 
which. .. .” 

Even Irene’s serene flow of 
social chatter faltered a little. 
She was saving up what she 
intended to say to George, but 
she made a gallant effort and 
switched on to Lady X.’s bridge 
party. 

** Used to be Susan Kenny,” 
she heard George boom from the 
other sofa a few minutes later ; 
‘‘ wonderful girl to go—went 
like a train. ... They all ride 
and climb trees.... Learn 
facts of life with rabbits and 
guinea-pigs .. . always having 
families, Sue says . . . no pro- 
spectus: she says a lot of them 
are just eyewash.” 

‘“* There’s the telephone again,” 
said George’s sister hurriedly, 
gulping a little over the sock she 
was knitting. ‘ Perhaps I'd 
better see who it is this time.” 
She hurried into the other room. 
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** Dropped in on the way home 
on old Dollie Metcalfe,’’ George 
was booming on the other sofa; 
‘* still lives entirely by suction, 
as far as I can see, but that 
doesn’t stop Dollie...” He 
rumbled on. Mrs Stuart Robin- 
son, who could always conduct 
a spirited conversation while 
listening in to another, caught 
the words: “ Best unentered 
bitch at Peterborough this 
year. Did y’ever come across 
Dollie?” 


George’s sister returned. ‘ It 


was somebody called Dollie, ask- 
ing for George,” she said with 
a glint in her eye. 
George left . . .” 
“* Oh dear,” said Irene, sinking 
back on the sofa-cushion in an 
attitude of despair, ‘‘ what has 


** She says 
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George left 
sofa?” 

** Only his field-glasses appar- 
ently.” 

His sister turned to George. 
‘George, what have you been 
doing all day, apart from visiting 
your hard-drinking girl friends 
and leaving things behind you in 
their houses ? ” 

“ Vetting that school Irene 
asked me,” said George defiantly, 
drawing out his crumpled notes ; 
** jolly good one, too ; cr’iculum, 
main drainage, ponies, Bible 
teaching, facts of life! Ill tell 
you all about it when I get a 
chance.” 

It was then that George’s 
sister made that remark about 
sending a bison down to open a 
flower show. 


behind on _ her 





OBEAH AND VOODOO. 


BY ANTHONY SERVAN. 


I FIRST became interested in 
obeah and voodoo in my under- 
graduate days. There was, in 
my year, a young coloured 
student from one of the West 
Indian islands who used to tell 
us yarns about his homeland : 
from time to time he would 
speak of the occult practices 
that still went on in the Carib- 
bean. Being a born story-teller, 
he made his descriptions of the 
secret rites vivid and uncanny. 
I read a few books on the 
subject, too, and became en- 
thralled by it; and, when some 
years later I obtained an ap- 
pointment in the West Indies, 
I thought of my early interest 
and made a mental resolve to 
find out all I could about these 
mysterious ceremonies. 

On the outward passage I 
made friends with one of the 
crew, an elderly seaman who 
had been sailing for nearly forty 
years across the Atlantic and 
among the Caribbean islands. 
He took great delight in giving 
information to those who were 
going to the West Indies for the 
first time, and I asked him, one 
day when he seemed to be 
particularly informative, whether 
it was true that voodoo was 
still practised. 

“Of course,’ he said, “ it 
goes on all around.” 

Then he began to tell me the 
story of a fellow seaman named 
Ferguson. Some years before, 


Ferguson became very friendly 
with Josephine, a mulatto girl, 
and used to spend all his shore 
leave with her. She always 
knew the port of arrival of his 
ship and would be there on the 
quay to meet him. Her family, 
however, heard of the friendship 
and strongly disapproved of it ; 
why, the old sailor did not 
know. At any rate, Ferguson 
was warned to keep away from 
her, and the word obeah was 
mentioned. But he was crazy 
about the girl and only laughed. 

One night, at about 11 P.m., 
a message came to the boat that 
a sailor was lying on the quay 
in a serious condition. ‘ We 
went down the gangway,” said 
the old seaman dramatically, 
“and saw Ferguson flat on his 
face on the quay. He was like 
a man possessed, foaming at the 
mouth and pale as death. We 
got him to bed and gave him 
brandy, but we couldn’t get 
any sense out of him. The only 
words he uttered were ‘ The 
snake—the snake.’’’ All night 
he had moaned and tossed in 
a high fever, according to the 
men on watch who came to 
look at him. “In the morning 
we found outside his cabin door 
three balls of mud with white 
feathers stuck in them,” con- 
cluded the old man, “ and when 
we went inside, Ferguson was 
quite dead. We never found out 
what had happened to him, nor 
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could the doctor discover any- 
thing except that he had died 
of a heart attack. And although 
we searched and made inquiries, 
we never saw or heard of 
Josephine again. Now, if that 
isn’t a case of obeah, I don’t 
know what is; and remember, 
keep the story to yourself.” 

I thanked him for the story 
and promised my confidence, as 
doubtless many other passen- 
gers before me had done, but 
I was frankly sceptical about 
the whole thing. It was, after 
all, a sailor’s yarn which had 
been added to and embellished 
each time it was told. Ferguson 
was probably drunk and had 
had a weak heart; perhaps the 
girl’s family had done something 
to frighten him in the dark, and 
that and the drink had brought 
on the heart attack. At least, 
that was my theory. 

It was some months before I 
came into contact with the 
subject again; for I was fully 
taken up with my new work 
and adjusting myself to the new 
surroundings. I was concerned 
with education and social wel- 
fare and came into fairly close 
touch with the inhabitants. 
Slowly I began to learn their 
habits, customs, traditions and 
general way of life, and, although 
I kept a look-out for any trace 
of weird beliefs and rites, for 
some months I drew a complete 
blank. 

We had a servant girl, 
Albertha, who one day came to 
work with a swollen wrist. I 
sent her with a note to the 
hospital, and they bandaged it 
up. For three or four days the 
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wrist remained tied up, but one 
morning she appeared with a 
plantain leaf wrapped round it, 
and I discovered that she had 
been to a native doctor, who had 
prescribed some evil - smelling 
ointment. Albertha was visibly 
embarrassed when I asked about 
the man, and answered vaguely 
to my questions; I gathered 
that he would get into serious 
trouble if the authorities heard 
that he was practising. I made 
several discreet inquiries and 
found that the man was, in fact, 
an obeah practitioner, and that 
many people went to him for 
treatment. 

Obeah, in the West Indies, is 
largely concerned with medi- 
cines, potions, philtres, and so 
on. Just as there is black 
magic and white magic, so there 
are two types of obeah. The 
obeah practitioner is, in fact, 
the successor of the African 
witch-doctor. When the African 
slaves were converted to Chris- 
tianity the witch-doctors among 
them astutely grafted the old 
cult on to the new religion. 
‘White’ obeah is used for medi- 
cinal purposes and it is a very 
potent force, especially among 
the black population. While 
there is still much suspicion 
about Colonial hospitals, im- 
plicit faith is put in these 
‘native’ doctors, who derive 
considerable profit from their 
profession. Their medicines are 
known as ‘ Bush.’ A little bush, 
in solid or liquid form, will cure 
aches and pains in all parts 
of the body. Sterility, melan- 
cholia and depression can also 
be cured, and aphrodisiacs or 
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‘love-potions’ are sold openly 
in some islands. Bush generally 
consists of a violent purgative 
mixed with pitch oil, rock salt, 
and chillies. 

‘Black’ obeah, on the other 
hand, includes the casting of 
spells and has ugly associations 
with poisoning. The mud balls 
with the cock’s feathers are 
warnings given to the victim 
that a spell is being cast, and in 
many cases that alone is enough 
to make him a nervous wreck. 
The obeah practitioner well 
knows the temperament of his 
own people, and plays on their 
superstitious fear. But if the 
victim ignores or laughs at 
these efforts to frighten him, 
then recourse is often had to 
poisoning ; crops can mysteri- 
ously wither ; houses can tumble 
down or catch fire in the night, 
and people can be taken ill 


suddenly and die within a few 
hours. 

In most of the West Indian 
islands the practising of obeah 
is forbidden by law, and heavy 
penalties are inflicted on trans- 


gressors. Nevertheless, it is 
common knowledge that it goes 
on. Sometimes the offender is 
simply the victim of malicious 
gossip : sometimes the charge is 
true. And so it was with Melia 
Jones. 

Melia Jones was a middle- 
aged widow with one grown-up 
son, who refused to help her 
financially. The mother applied 
for Poor Relief, and I sent for 
the son, who was working in the 
country. When I suggested he 
should make his mother a small 
weekly allowance, he showed 
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great unwillingness to do so. 
I asked why they did not get 
on together and he was reluctant 
to answer; eventually he con- 
fided to me that his mother 
practised obeah, adding “ and 
not good obeah, sir.’ I won- 
dered whether he spoke from 
spite, or whether he used the 
accusation just as an excuse. 
Eventually, however, he agreed, 
rather grudgingly, to give her 
a dollar a week, and we parted 
on good terms. 

I decided to go and see the 
woman in her home. It was a 
typical negro dwelling made of 
shingles with a corrugated iron 
roof, standing a couple of feet 
off the ground. I knocked and 
entered ; it was dirty and un- 
tidy ; the walls were covered 
with decaying newspapers, and 
a screen divided the truckle-bed 
from the rest of the room. A 
coal-pot was smoking by the 
door, and a rough table and 
filthy straw chair stood in the 
centre. By the window was an 
enormous dresser, littered with 
glasses, calabashes, old medi- 
cines and ointments, cracked 
plates and enamel mugs, and 
several other articles. Sitting 
on the bed, and as dirty as 
her surroundings, was Melia 
Jones. 

I introduced myself and ex- 
plained my mission and the 
result of the interview with her 
son. She thanked me effusively 
and began to tell me all her 
sufferings, which were many 
and varied. During the recital 
I looked round the room. There 
was nothing that suggested any 
form of magic; any foolish idea 
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I had of surprising her at her 
supposed sorcery was soon dis- 
pelled. But a small wooden 
box lay in one corner, and I let 
my imagination dwell on its 
contents. What if it contained 
poison! I awoke from my 
reverie to hear the voice of the 
old crone still whining out her 
grievances, and, after expressing 
sympathy, I took my leave. 
Before I went, however, I said, 
“‘T hear you are quite a doctor, 
Mrs Jones.”’ She started visibly 
and then smiled at me. “ Just 
a little native medicine, you 
know, sir.” 

I went home childishly de- 
lighted ; I felt sure that I had 
found a real obeah practitioner, 
one who had blended the new 
and old religions; for Melia 
Jones was a regular church-goer 
and very active in the choir 
of the local Methodist Church. 
Later I discussed her with the 
Methodist parson, whom I knew 
quite well, and he was not sur- 
prised to hear my suspicions. 
I used to visit Melia Jones at 
intervals, but I could get nothing 
out of her about her activities, 
though I learned a little about 
‘bush’ and ‘oil.” Then one 
day I caught her plucking 
a dead fowl: I immediately 
thought of the cock’s feathers, 
but was soon brought back to 
reality by the announcement 
that the fowl was a gift to me 
for my kindness. 

One day Melia Jones was 
taken ill and was rushed off to 
hospital. A message was sent 
to me, and I went to visit her. 
I found her in acute pain, and 
it was clear that she had not 
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long to live. After a few words, 
I went to see the doctor, a young 
Englishman named Paddon, 
who had only been out a few 
months. He was rather shaken 
over the whole affair, and could 
only put the illness down to 
poisoning. That same night 
Melia Jones died. 

I went the next morning to 
her house with a police officer. 
As was to be expected, her 
worldly possessions were very 
few: bedding, clothes, and some 
knick-knacks. We went over 
the little shack together and 
made simple arrangements for 
the disposal of her goods. Then 
I espied the small wooden box 
in the corner and quickly made 
a decision. I wrapped it in 
some old clothes that I was 
taking with me, and soon after- 
wards we left the house. 

On arrival home, I took the 
box into my study and forced 
open the lock. A fetid smell 
arose as I lifted the lid and 
gazed on the contents. There 
were white cock’s feathers, balls 
of mud, cuttings of human hair, 
parings of nails, several bones, 
as it seemed, grease, manure, 
and a little heap of grey powder; 
the whole thing stank abomin- 
ably and made me shudder. 
I put it away carefully and 
decided to investigate at a later 
date, and then the telephone 
rang. 

It was Paddon from the hos- 
pital ; I remembered that I had 
asked him to let me have his 
theory about Melia’s death. 
“‘ It’s a mystery to me,” he said 
over the telephone; “I can’t 
find what happened to the eld 
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woman at all.” I interrupted 
him: “ Listen, can you come 
along some time and have a 
chat about it? Ive got some- 
thing here that might interest 
you.” Eventually we arranged 
to have supper together the next 
evening. 

Paddon was obviously worried 
because of his reputation at the 
hospital, but he was puzzled 
over how the old woman had 
died. Some of her intestines 
were lacerated and some grey 
substance had been found inside. 
At the mention of the grey 
substance I pricked up my ears 
and began to tell him of the 
box. We went into the study 
and I showed him the contents. 
“This is damned queer,’ he 
muttered; ‘these bones are 
thumbs and fingers of children, 
I swear. What on earth can 


the old crone have wanted with 


them?” I felt a sudden chill 
go up my spine; this was 
obeah all right, with the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of persons 
and the use of parts of their 
bodies for making spells. I 
showed Paddon the grey powder, 
and he felt sure it was identical 
with what he had found during 
the autopsy. In the end he 
took some of it home with him 
and promised to investigate the 
next day. 

Early the next morning he 
rang up and asked if I could 
come to the hospital to see him. 
I was intensely interested and 
went as soon as I could. When 
I was shown into Paddon’s 
room, I knew immediately by 
his manner that he was excited. 
When. he had shut the door he 
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said, “This stuff is ground 
glass; there’s enough in that 
box to kill a dozen people.” 
I looked at him quickly and 
replied, “‘ Then the old woman 
was a poisoner and suffered the 
same fate as her victims.” We 
there and then decided to lay 
the whole matter before the 
police. On the way to the 
Police Headquarters, Paddon ex- 
plained to me the idea of the 
mud balls; he had examined 
them also and they were full of 
germs. ‘Graveyard dirt,’ I 
said quickly, suddenly recalling 
a story of this practice; “ they 
dig their hands deep into the 
earth round old graves; but 
surely that can’t do any harm?” 
“Harm!” echoed Paddon; 
““why, the whole soil is just 
full of germs; a few of those 
near you while you are asleep 
and you'll soon be carried away.” 
I had some qualms as I thought 
of the old hag plotting to remove 
her victims in this awful way. 
Had she known of my inquisi- 
tiveness, perhaps I might have 
been the next ! 

The Chief of Police, an English- 
man, had spent many years in 
the Indies. He listened intently 
while we told him the story, 
then sent one of his men 
to examine thoroughly Melia’s 
house. In the meantime he 
warned us both to say nothing 
to anybody and to keep clear as 
far as possible from all native 
company. He kept the con- 
tents of the box, and we were on 
the point of departure when I 
said, ‘“‘Can I have the empty 
box, please?’’ The Chief 
grinned at me: “ Collecting 
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souvenirs already? Yes, all 
right, take it, but don’t tell 
everybody what was in it.” 

That was the end of the 
adventure—or so I thought. 
Two mornings afterwards, when 
I opened the front door to stroll 
in the garden, I had a shock. 
There, lying on the doorstep, 
was a ball of mud with white 
cock’s feathers sticking out of 
it! I must confess my heart 
started to beat violently. I 
realised what had happened: 
I was being watched. Someone 
knew that I had been to the 
police and this was a warning 
to me to beware of possible 
vengeance; or, I hoped, a warn- 
ing to keep out of trouble. 

I was badly shaken at the 
sight of that ball of mud. I 
stooped to pick it up, and then, 
remembering Paddon’s warning, 
I stood up quickly. A footstep 
behind me made me turn; it 
was Albertha. Putting on an 
air of nonchalance as best as I 
could, I said, ‘‘Oh, Albertha, 
someone has been throwing mud 
about. Clear it up, please, will 
you?” I watched her closely 
as she swept it up, but if I 
expected any sign of fear I 
was disappointed ; her face was 
fixed and wooden. 

I said nothing to anyone 
about it, but next morning 
there was another ball on the 
step. I was in a quandary over 
what I should do. In the end 
I kicked it under the drain out- 
side the gate and waited about 
to note Albertha’s reaction, for 
I had by this time begun to 
suspect her. But again I was 
disappointed ; her face regis- 
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tered nothing at all. She merely 
swept the step and went inside. 

I told Paddon about it and 
the Chief; he was silent for a 
while and then he looked at me 
gravely. “I wonder if you had 
better move for a while,’ he 
remarked. I was nonplussed 
for the moment and then said, 
“You know, Chief, I feel in- 
clined to try and see this matter 
through ; if I move away, I am 
playing into their hands.” The 
Chief thought for a moment and 
then grinned at me. ‘ You’re 
right,’’ he said, “ but don’t eat 
anything your cook concocts for 
you.” I made arrangements to 
eat at the hospital with Paddon 
for the next few days, but 
determined to stay on at the 
house and await further develop- 
ments. 

The usual mud ball appeared 
the next morning, and at lunch- 
time I made a disconcerting 
discovery—the wooden box had 
disappeared. It had been on a 
shelf in my office and I dis- 
tinctly remembered seeing it 
the day before. I suspected 
Albertha and asked her if she 
had seen it, but she disclaimed 
all knowledge; she had not 
even noticed it. And there 
the matter rested; but no 
more mud balls appeared on the 
doorstep after that day, and I 
soon resumed eating at my 
house. I was certain that Al- 
bertha was in league with the 
obeah practitioners, or else they 
had threatened her with penal- 
ties of some sort; evidently the 
return of the box was in itself 
of importance and Albertha’s 
action had satisfied them. 
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During my stay in the West 
Indies I had little opportunity 
to find out much about voodoo. 
I knew that the voodoo rites 
were connected with snake- 
worship, which had, like obeah, 
been imported from Africa. 
Dark stories about secret orgies 
with human sacrifices were from 
time to time passed round, but 
nothing definite was ever spoken 
about them. The famous voodoo 
drums were rarely seen, but I 
used to hear the roll of drums 
often as I went at night into 
the country areas. These drums 
are very tall, with skin stretched 
tightly over the top, and when 
played with the knuckles make 
@ monotonous “ tum-tum-tum ” 
which seems to go on for hours 
in the hills and bush. I asked 
folks on several occasions what 
they were, but was only told 
that boys were playing in the 
hills. 

One hot day I was making 
my way up-river by launch. 
As I sat in the shake of the 
canopy I watched the alligators 
basking in the sunshine. Rut- 
land, the District Commissioner, 
was with me, and we chatted 
about our work and the various 
people we had to deal with. 
Suddenly we heard a _ shout, 
and, rounding a curve in the 
river, we saw a man standing 
on the bank. He seemed very 
agitated and was waving his 
hands frantically. Rutland 
ordered the boat to stop along- 
side, and we were soon on the 
bank. The man was a half- 
breed, and we had difficulty 
in understanding him, but it 
was plain that he was in great 
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terror. He beckoned to us 
to follow him, and we took a 
winding path through the bush 
until we came to a clearing. 
There were a few huts about, 
but the place seemed deserted. 
The man was gibbering with 
fear as he took us to one large 
hut, pointing excitedly at the 
door. It was closed and we 
could not open it; Rutland 
sent back to the launch for a 
large plank, which we used as a 
battering-ram, and after two or 
three assaults we burst open the 
door. 

The hut was rough and dirty, 
with an earthen floor. A wooden 
table stood in one corner, and 
on examining it we were amazed 
to see that it was an altar. 
On a cloth that was once white 
lay a curious collection: a 


golden crucifix surrounded by 
large eggs and feathers; snakes 


made of some sort of clay and 
very life-like. Against the wall 
was a crude drawing of a woman 
with snakes in her hands. I 
thought of the snake goddesses 
of ancient Crete with their 
charms and libations. In the 
centre of the table behind the 
crucifix lay a tattered book; I 
picked it up rather gingerly and 
looked at it—it was a Bible. 
We heard a movement, and 
turning round I nearly jumped 
out of my skin, for just behind 
me was a large snake. How- 
ever, Rutland quickly assured 
me that it was harmless, and 
indeed the creature hardly 
seemed to be aware of our 
presence. This was certainly a 
voodoo hut. 

There was a muffled sound 
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like a sob, and we saw some- 
thing moving in the corner. 
Rutland lifted up what seemed 
to be a sack of yams, but which 
turned out to be a little girl of 
about eight years. At the sight 
of her he looked very grave— 
so much so that I said, “‘ What 
on earth has... .,” but he cut 
me short with, ‘“ This is a bad 
business, eh ?”’ The poor child 
was securely bound—a negro 
child—very dirty and ill-clad, 
and too frightened to speak. 
We sent for the man who had 
called us; he was outside the 
door and reluctant to come in. 
Rutland was able to have some 
conversation with him and then 
said, “It’s not his child; I 
wonder why he was so worried 
about her and why he did not 
take part in the ceremony. 
Why did he come and tell us ? ” 
That puzzled us greatly, but 
unfortunately the man’s ignor- 
ance of English made our ques- 
tions unintelligible. Rutland 
took command of the situation 
and ordered a search of the 
settlement, but although the 
crew all joined in, nothing could 
be found; every hut was de- 
serted, and to search the bush 
was futile. So we returned to 
the launch with the child and 
arrived back in town that night. 
I knew the Carmelite Convent 
there, and the next day I went 
to see the Mother Superior about 
the girl; she was willing to 
take her, for she had other 
children at the convent. The 
little girl seemed happy in 
her new home. From time to 
time I visited her afterwards. 
She was a bright child, enjoying 
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her lessons and taking an interest 
in most things, and the nuns 
were pleased with her progress. 
Nothing was ever said to her, 
and she never mentioned her 
former life to anyone; we all 
presumed that she had forgotten. 

I was horrified and angry at 
the whole affair, yet I had that 
natural inquisitiveness which had 
led me into so many escapades 
as a boy; I wanted to see 
@ voodoo ceremony. It was 
madness, of course; for being 
a white man I should never be 
permitted to get anywhere near 
a ceremony of this kind, and if 
by any chance I ‘ gate-crashed,’ 
then an ugly scene might well 
ensue. Yet I wanted to see— 
and one night I did see. 

I had occasion to visit the 
home of an old woman living in 
a little village a few miles out of 
town. I had to drive along the 
main road for some miles, then 
turn off to the right, by a track 
so rough that I had finally to 
park the car and walk. Asking 
my way at a small rum-shop, 
I arrived at the little hut where 
the woman lived; it was right 
against the hillside. I went 
in and settled my business with 
her; she was a widow with a 
son of eighteen, named Sydney. 
As I was leaving I noticed 
by the door two large drums— 
voodoo drums. ‘“ These are nice 
drums, Sydney,’ I remarked. 
“Can you play them?” The 
young fellow was pleased to 
strum on them for a few minutes. 
There was no doubt about it— 
they were the drums I had heard 
so often at night—“ tum-tum- 
tum.” ‘“ When do you play 
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them?” I asked. ‘“ At night, 
sir, with the boys,” was his 
reply. After expressing a wish 
to hear the drums rolled one 
night by Sydney and his friends, 
I parted from him on the best 
of terms. 

I was delighted with my 
discovery, and since I was 
obliged to visit his mother’s 
home several times, I soon be- 
came a close friend of the 
family. I asked him on one 
occasion if he would introduce 
me to his drummer friends one 
night at their ‘ practices,’ and, 
after some slight hesitation, he 
consented to do so. He kept 
his promise, and a few nights 
later he led me down by dark 
paths through the bush to a 
clearing where about a dozen 
men were gathered with their 
drums. They looked at me with 
some suspicion, but became 
more agreeable when I was 
introduced as Sydney’s friend. 
They played on the drums for 
some time and I complimented 
them on their skill, which seemed 
to please them considerably. 

In four months’ time I was 
due to sail for England. I was 
determined to find out more 
about voodoo, and the only 
way was to take Sydney into 
my confidence. One day I said 
to him, “Sydney, I want you 
to do something for me; I 
want you to take me with you 
when you have your snake 
ceremony at Ponte Dulais.”” The 
effect on the lad was electric. 
At first he denied that any such 
ceremony took place and pre- 
tended complete ignorance, but 
when I talked with him frankly, 
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he adopted another attitude 
altogether, one of the utmost 
hostility and suspicion. I could 
see that he suspected that my 
friendship had merely been a 
trap. He became sullen and 
surly, and I could make little 
headway with him. I persisted, 
however, and gradually he re- 
lented. After more than an 
hour’s pleading he promised to 
take me to the ‘ Loa’ ceremony 
at the full moon. 

Two weeks later we met at 
Sydney’s home. Every pre- 
caution had been taken to con- 
ceal my identity. I wore old, 
ragged clothes and a battered 
hat, and my face, neck and arms 
were blackened. In the dark- 


ness I looked like any negro, 
and had anyone spoken to me, 
I knew enough of the local pro- 
nunciation to reply with con- 


fidence. I was very nervous ; 
for I knew that if I was dis- 
covered there might be serious 
trouble. We set out along a 
winding path through the bush. 
The moon was rising, casting 
weird shadows among the thick 
vegetation. We walked in 
silence, in single file, for about 
a mile. Suddenly we saw a 
hut in front of us, and figures 
seemed to appear from nowhere 
and converge together. We had 
reached Ponte Dulais, the scene 
of the ceremony. I kept my 
head down and followed Sydney 
into the hut. 

By the light of oil-lamps I 
could see that most of the wor- 
shippers had already arrived. 
They were sitting on the earthen 
floor in rows of about seven or 
eight. We took our places in 
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the fourth or fifth row and 
waited. There was an eerie 
silence, broken only by soft 
whispers, and I took the oppor- 
tunity to look round. There 
was the same kind of altar that 
I had seen the year before 
with Rutland, strewn with the 
same kind of decorations. In 
front of it lay a large wicker 
basket. 

Suddenly the silence was 
broken by the throb of drums, 
and four or five men came 
in carrying the large drums, 
and beating softly with their 
knuckles. That seemed to be 
the sign to open the ceremony ; 
for the worshippers began to 
chant a refrain, clapping their 
hands and slapping their legs. 
The only words I could make 
out were “‘ Loa, Loa,” and, since 
this went on for some time, 
I was able to join in. Then 
the singing stopped abruptly; I 
wondered what was coming 
next and was just going to 
whisper to Sydney when the 
door was flung open. A well- 
built negress, naked to the waist, 
leapt into the space in front of 
the altar and began a clumsy 
dance. Her movements were 
crude and grotesque ; the theme 
of the dance was obviously 
sexual. Then she _ stooped, 
snatched off the lid of the 
wicker basket, and lifted out 
a snake. Holding it at arm’s 
length she swayed round with 
it, prostrating herself before it 
several times. I noticed the 
watchers also prostrating them- 
selves, and I did my best to 
copy their actions. There were 
shouts of ‘“ Loa, Loa” and 


‘** Yes, Lord.” It seemed to go 
on interminably. I glanced at 
Sydney. He was in a trance, 
his eyes fixed on the snake, 
which by now seemed quite 
content to lie in the arms of the 
priestess. 

A little child was brought in; 
as I saw her, my heart began to 
thud; I felt that I was going 
to witness something horrible, 
against which I must protest, 
even if it cost me my safety. 
My horror was increased when a 
man came forward with a knife. 
I made a movement forward. 
Sydney immediately put his 
hand on my arm and looked at 
me as if to say, ‘* Don’t get 
alarmed; everything is all 
right.” As I watched, almost 
hypnotised by the scene, a man 
shouted ‘“‘Zoa!” and a goat 
was dragged forward. The knife 
was raised, it flashed through the 
air, and the neck of the goat was 
slit open, its blood oozing on 
the floor. The priestess dipped 
a rag in the blood and smeared 
her forehead with it; she then 
anointed in the same way the 
head of the man, the child, and 
all the worshippers in turn. I 
lowered my eyes to the ground 
as she came to me, and a sick 
feeling almost overcame me. 
I could feel the warm blood 
sticky on my forehead and the 
sweat poured down me. After 
all were anointed, pandemonium 
broke loose; the worshippers 
leapt into the circle dancing, 
gesticulating, and pointing to the 
snake, which oddly enough was 
sleeping quietly in the middle. 
I had seen enough ; I whispered 
to Sydney, “‘ Let us go now,” 
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but I had to shake him before 
he was conscious of my pres- 
ence. He nodded and motioned 
me to wait. An opportunity 
came when the priestess seized 
the child and with loud cries 
opened the door and rushed out 
the night. That was the 
sign for all to follow her, and 
in the turmoil Sydney and I 
escaped from the hut. 

I said not a word as we 
walked along the pathway; I 
was in a dream, and hardly 
heard him when he said, ‘* We’re 
back home now, sir.” In a 
shaky voice I thanked him for 
what he had done, giving him 
a five-dollar note, then I made 
my way back to the car and 
drove home. I could still hear 
in my mind the weird cries, and 
could see the child and the 


into 
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snake. I had seen Africa in all 
its crudity and fearfulness; the 
old sailor was right. In the 
bush of the Indies pagan Africa 
still lived on. 

“ Queer fellows, these West 
Indians,” said Colonel Jackson 
to me as we leaned together 
over the rail of the ship. The 
islands were just fading from 
view on the horizon, and in ten 
days we would be sighting the 
shores of England. ‘“‘In what 
way?” I asked him. “ Be- 
cause,” he said, “they speak 
English, dress English, and are 
like the folks at home in many 
ways. And yet I bet they’re 


still very much African at heart 
—if you could really find out 
more about them.” 

With which sentiment I was 
in full agreement. 
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A SIGNAL MIDSHIPMAN AT OOPENHAGEN. 


Mr FINLAYSON, the author 
of the hitherto unpublished 
memoirs from which this is 
extracted, was born in Hamp- 
shire on the 2ist day of Novem- 
ber 1786. His father was a 
native of Scotland and his 
mother came from the West 
Country. He himself was 
brought up under the ‘ Ministry 
of the Scots Dissenters,’ but 
from a very early age, always 
having an inclination for the 
sea, took every opportunity of 
amusing himself ‘in boats and 
very fond of the water.’ After 
having what he afterwards called 
a moderate education he was 
entered, in June 1798, at the age 
of eleven, as a Youngster on 
board H.M.S. St George, 98 guns, 
then lying at Chatham. 


In the month of September of 
the same year (writes Finlayson) 
we were ordered round to Ply- 
mouth to join the Channel Fleet, 
then under the command of 
Earl St Vincent. 

We sailed from Plymouth in 
the latter end of the same month, 
with several other Line-of-Battle 
Ships to join the Admiral off 
Ushant, where we remained 
cruising, watching to prevent 
the French Fleet escaping. 
During this time, till the month 
of December, we had _ very 
frequent heavy gales, but our 
Admiral could never think of 
bearing up for a port in the 
Channel, and his remark was 
that none but Iubbers would 


ever do so. However, about the 
middle of the month, a heavy 
gale from the 8S.W. put us all on 
the alert, and so hard did it 
blow, and with so heavy a sea, 
that all hands were employed 
nearly the whole of the night in 
housing the Middle-deck guns. 
The night, I remember, was a 
very bad one, and our good 
Captain, who at that time had a 
severe touch of the gout, was 
standing with both feet in tubs 
to keep them dry the greatest 
part of the night, watching very 
intensely the movements of 
the Flagship. At daylight the 
Admiral’s ship appeared without 
her main topmast, and the gale 
so far mastered him that, on the 
day becoming clear, he made the 
signal to bear up for Tor Bay. 
Such was the force of the gale 
that we passed a Sloop of War 
supposed to be the Vultigem and 
a cutter bottom up. 

The Fleet anchored in Tor 
Bay late in the evening, and the 
next morning all hands were 
employed watering, etc., and 
preparing again for sea. At this 
time the French Fleet was ex- 
pected to put to sea every day, 
and Ireland was reported to be 
the place of their destination. 

On the 27th day of January 
1799 our old and _ highly 
respected Captain gave me the 
rating of ‘‘ Midshipman,” which 
in those days was considered 
great promotion, the Captains 
having it in their power to 
promote those youngsters whom 
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they considered the most deserv- 
ing. About March 10th, to our 
regret, he was superseded by 
Captain Sampson Edwards, an 
excellent good man, and the 
latter end of the same month, 
the Fleet having recruited their 
water, provisions, etc., put to 
sea under the command of Lord 
Bridport, and proceeded to our 
old cruising ground, off Ushant, 
where as usual our time was very 
uncertain as to going into port 
for supplies, as they were 
frequently sent out to us from 
Plymouth, and several small 
craft from Guernsey and Jersey 
came out with all kinds of 
vegetables and fresh water. 
Our Admiral was very much 
in the habit of making signals 
for a Midshipman, especially 
when it was blowing hard. I 
remember one instance in par- 
ticular when our Ship’s signal 
was made fora Midshipman. It 
being my watch, I was ordered 
to proceed on board the 
Admiral’s Ship to answer it, but 
not before I was rigged out in 
my silk stockings and small 
clothes. It was all the time 
blowing very fresh, and our 
Ship being the third astern of 
the Admiral, we made sail as 
near a8 we could so that the 
boat should reach the Flagship 
as soon as possible and then put 
off. Now the Admiral, not wish- 
ing to make it a very pleasant 
or dry thing that the poor 
Midshipman should reach his 
quarterdeck with dry togs alto- 
gether, would on such occasions 
back his Mizzen Topsail only, 
while the poor devils of a boat’s 
crew were pulling with all their 
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might to obtain a hold of some 
part of the ship. And if he, the 
Admiral, thought the poor Mid- 
shipman had caught hold too 
soon he would order the Mizzen 
Topsail to be furled and then 
give us a broadside of abuse for 
not exerting ourselves more. I 
have reason to recollect this one 
occasion well, for I was obliged 
to hang on to the stern ladder, 
and, step by step, did at last 
reach the Poop, and while on the 
ladder, what with the ship pitch- 
ing and the ladder’s movement, 
I thought every moment I should 
have let go my hold and have 
gone to Davy’s Locker. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the nuis- 
ance of the aforesaid pitching 
and rolling, and the jeopardy I 
was in in obtaining a landing 
on the Poop, I was told I was a 
young lubber in the first place 
for not making my Boat’s Crew 
pull harder, and in the next 
place for being so long coming 
up the stern ladders. As you 
may suppose, I was glad when I 
again reached my own Ship, but 
what with the sea, my climbing 
up the stern ladder, etc., I was 
a complete laughing-stock for 
my shipmates, my hands being 
well layed with tar, and my 
small clothes and silk stockings 
in a very pretty plight. It cost 
me a week’s going to my Marine 
to get everything in a fit state 
to appear, should my services 
be required to go through the 
same process. But I bless my 
stars I steered clear of any 
more such adventures as answer- 
ing a signal for a Midshipman 
at sea. 

We had, what with our old 
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Captain’s Youngsters and the 
new one’s followers, nearly 
twenty, besides Oldsters, in the 
Mess; 80 many that we were 
divided into three watches. 
We continued cruising off 
Ushant watching the motions 
of the French Fleet, expecting 
they would make a start; but 
in April, to our great regret, we 
found that they had actually 
made their escape from Brest. 
Small vessels were despatched in 
all directions to give information 
to any and all of H.M. Ships 
they might fall in with, and off 
we started. God knows it was 
a good start for us all, after 
being so long a time cruising off 
Brest. The only consolation we 
had had was to take a peep 
occasionally at our French 
friends, snugly lying in harbour ; 
yet after all our watching they 
gave us the slip. We bent our 
course towards the coast of 
Ireland, supposing they had 
made for that country, which 
was at that time in a very 
disturbed state. On our way we 
fell in with a lugger which gave 
the Admiral information that 
the French Fleet was bound for 
Cape Clear. But it appeared 
that they, instead of making for 
Ireland, had proceeded towards 
the Westward. Our Fleet was 
augmented to twenty-six sail of 
the line, many Frigates and 
smaller vessels, but after cruis- 
ing about for some days the 
Admiral made up his mind to 
despatch twelve sail of the line, 
under the command of Rear 
Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, to 
join Lord Keith off Cadiz, 
supposing the enemie’s Fleet 
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had made for that Port. (May 
1799). 

It was on a Sunday morning 
all in the beautiful month of 
May, the signal was made for a 
Midshipman. It fell to my lot to 
answer our signal by going on 
board, and I had orders that all 
women were to leave the ships 
immediately, the sailors and 
officers at this time being allowed 
to have their wives at sea with 
them. When I returned on 
board, the Captain, and others 
who had their wives on board, 
were dismayed to learn that 
they had to leave immediately, 
and that the Dolly, hired Cutter, 
was to take them into the Cove 
of Cork and land them. By 
four o’clock in the afternoon all 
the females were on board this 
said Dolly, and it may be 
supposed that in twelve sail of 
the line there were a great many 
females altogether. Having had 
the unpleasant job of escorting 
the Captain’s Lady and servant 
on board, I found that the dear 
little Dolly was as full as any 
Cutter of her size should be, 
particularly as it was blowing 
hard for a summer’s day, and a 
very ugly sea running at the 
time. At six p.m. the Dolly, 
with her valuable cargo on 
board, parted company for the 
Cove of Cork and the Squadron 
made sail to the South and 
West. 

The whole of the Midshipmen 
was thrown into a very great 
dilemma. The fact was that the 
sailors’ wives were our washer- 
women; particularly unfortun- 
ate for all, for you must know 
that Midshipmen had never more 
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rigging than they knew what to 
do with. 

I now began to study the 
signals and was appointed Signal 
Midshipman, which I found no 
sinecure. From daylight until 
dark were my hours, but one 
thing which made it easier was 
my having excellent good glasses. 


The St George reached the 
Mediterranean in time to take 
part in Lord Keith’s pursuit 
of the combined French and 
Spanish fleets back through the 
Straits and into the Atlantic. 
Cadiz was empty; the pursuit 
continued until, on the 13th 
August, the enemy slipped into 
Brest, less than twenty-four 
hours ahead of the unfortunate 
Keith. 


In October (writes Finlayson) 
we were ordered to Plymouth to 
refit, for we were so overrun 
with rats that the beef and pork 
cask was actually eaten through, 
and the meat eaten from the 
bones. The Ship, now lying in 
Cawsand Bay, was cleared as 
much as possible to give the 
men a chance to catch the rats, 
and some dozens were caught in 
cages purposely made for them. 

Our old First Lieutenant was 
a very strict but good officer, 
and kept all hands in their 
proper places. As regards the 
comfort of the Mids., we were 
as well off as our pockets would 
admit, which were not at all 
times overflowing with cash, 
although we received our six 
months’ wages regularly when 
in the Channel. Still, we found 
quite enough to do to make the 
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two ends meet when the pay day 
came. As for prize money, it 
was quite out of the question, 
and as we were at times hard run 
to obtain a fresh meal when we 
came into harbour, except the 
ship’s allowance, it was generally 
salt beef one day, salt pork the 
other. 

From the month of December 
1799 until March 1800 we were 
cruising with the Channel Fleet, 
occasionally putting into Torbay 
from disturbance of the weather. 
About the 24th of April, Earl 
St Vincent again took command 
of the Fleet from Lord Bridport. 
Later, Lord Allen Gardner, with 
six or seven Sail of the Line, my 
old Ship being one, was ordered 
into Plymouth to refit. We 
considered it was time, and as 
our Commander - in - Chief was 
well noted for keeping his ships 
at sea, we were, aS may be 
supposed, glad to get a little 
respite from our toils and fagg- 
ing in the Channel. About the 
15th of March we once more 
joined our comrades off our well- 
known cruising ground, Ushant, 
occasionally looking and taking 
a peep at our old friends the 
French Fleet. Our cruise was 
expected to be a very long one, 
and not a very pleasant one 
during the Winter. We began 
(we Mids.) to wonder how our 
wardrobes would stand affliction. 
On Friday evening after the last 
dog-watch, plans were laid and 
we began to take stock, deter- 
mined that two out of each Mess 
should commence the operation 
of washing a shirt for each in the 
pump-well, but a difficulty arose 
about water; for being so long 
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out of it after a certain time, it 
was being served so much to each 
Mess. But what with plunder- 
ing, and purchasing with grog 
from one Mess or the other, and 
a little with peas water, we 
could manage to rub out pretty 
decently six or eight shirts, 
sometimes a dickey or two. 
White stockings, if not too black 
or dirty, we could chalk or pipe- 
clay. 

Our Mess utensils generally 
comprized a black bottle for a 
candlestick, two or three broken 
pieces of plates, or biscuits as 
substitutes, one rusty knife, one 
fork with three prongs, two of 
which were broken, amongst 
twelve or fourteen Mids. One 
of the worst things we were 
generally put to for was a cloth 
to boil a plum pudding in. How- 
ever, finding we could not find a 
decent cloth, we made shift with 
a night-cap, taking care it was 
clean before filled. This was our 
last resource on the Christmas 
Day of 1800, when all hands, or 
nearly so, dined on that day 
together in the gun - room. 
About six were lucky in being 
asked to dine in the Wardroom 
and with the Captain. It was 
blowing very hard, and although 
placed so low as the gun-room 
is of a three-decker, we found 
great difficulty in keeping what 
crockery we could muster on the 
table. 

We Youngsters were now 
obliged to attend very strictly 
to our Schoolmaster, who also 
held the appointment of Chap- 
lain. Our Captain being a great 
disciplinarian, kept us very 
closely to our studies, and par- 
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ticularly our navigation, and 
keeping the Ship’s way or reckon- 
ing, which was on the cabin table 
every day when at sea by 1.30 
P.M. 

The Schoolmaster was inclined 
to lift his hand too often to his 
mouth, and at times could 
scarcely speak plainly. This 
soon came to the knowledge of 
our Captain, and very shortly 
after he was removed to sick 
quarters. 

About the beginning of 
February 1801, the Ship being 
refitted, we were ordered round 
to Torbay to join the Fleet. We 
left Cawsand Bay with a fine 
fresh wind from the N.N.W., 
smooth water and wind off- 
shore, with double-reefed top- 
sails, courses, jib and spanker. 
About noon, with no warning, 
we were laid on our beam-ends 
with a heavy squall. Fortun- 
ately the jib-boom, fore-yard, 
main topmast and cross-jack 
yard, in one moment went over 
the side, in the slings, and the 
Ship righted. It was fortunate 
because there were at the time 
several of the lee lower deck 
ports open, so for the short 
time the Ship lay on her side 
things looked serious. The 
wreck was very shortly cleared, 
and we made the best of our 
way to Torbay, the wind proving 
more favourable. We anchored, 
and from the state of our masts 
and yards, we expected to have 
been ordered back to Cawsand 
Bay, but no, our old Earl St 
Vincent had orders for us that 
he could not by any possible 
means allow the ship to be 
ordered back. The carpenters 
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of the Fleet were set to work. 
A cross-jack and fore-yard were 
soon replaced, and the news soon 
flew through the Ship that we 
were to hoist Blue at the fore, 
the flag of Lord Nelson, and 
that we were to be sent on some 
secret expedition. 

About the 12th, everyone on 
board was in motion, the Flag was 
hoisted (it having been on board 
the San Josef), and His Lord- 
ship joined. Capt. Sir Thomas 
Hardy was appointed and took 
command of the Ship, our old 
Captain having exchanged ships. 

By a deal of interest, I was 
allowed to remain on board with 
several other Youngsters. At 
this time Signal Midshipmen 
were in great demand, and I 
was made Signal Mate over four 
or five Youngsters who had 
joined the Ship with His Lord- 
ship, about eighteen to twenty 
Youngsters then being our com- 
plement. I recollect it was 
blowing so hard on the day the 
Flag was shifted from the San 
Josef that His Lordship could 
not leave the Ship. Every eye 
was looking out to see the Man 
whom England had made so 
much of, and we expected that 
our expedition, let it be where 
it may, would still add to 
England’s glory and _ our 
Admiral’s renown. 

About the 20th we sailed from 
Torbay for Portsmouth. We 
arrived on the 22nd, and re- 
mained until the 2nd of March 
making preparations for our 
expedition, when we left for 
Yarmouth, and arrived at that 
Anchorage on the 6th. My 
knowledge of the squalls, and 
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His Lordship being very par- 
ticular in regard to the answering 
and repeating of signals, brought 
me more and more every day 
into the notice of His Lordship. 
We found, lying in Yarmouth 
Roads, Admiral Sir Hyde Parker 
with fifteen Sail of the Line 
(small ships about fifty sail). 
I was now apprenticed Midship- 
man of the Admiral’s Barge, as 
well as Signal Mate. 

His Lordship on the 10th went 
on shore, where he met with his 
brother, the Rev. Mr Nelson, 
who accompanied His Lordship 
on board and remained on board 
until the next day when I 
landed him in the Admiral’s 
Barge. 

On the 12th the Fleet left 
Yarmouth Roads for the North 
Sea. As may be supposed, my 
attention and exertion was called 
into practise as regarding the 
signals. Having two or three 
very steady, expert men, we 
managed to receive the approba- 
tion of His Lordship, and many 
times he has patted me on the 
head, when observing the expedi- 
tion that was used to give satis- 
faction. From this time, every 
day, when the weather would 
permit, all hands were employed 
exercising great guns and small 
arms, hoping the time would not 
be long before we should have 
occasion to put our improve- 
ments in that respect into 
practise. 

However, we had some heavy 
weather until, on the 18th, we 
made the Naze of Norway, when 
the weather became more favour- 
able, and the whole of the Fleet, 
Ships of the Line, Frigates and 
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Gun Brigs, innumerable again, 
were nearly collected. We may 
have passed through the Sound, 
but for what reason no one 
could tell, but the disappoint- 
ment was very perceptible in 
His Lordship’s movement and 
gesture. 

On the 21st it blew hard, and 
the whole of the Fleet anchored 
for twenty-four hours and did 
not arrive off Elsinore until the 
24th. Our Ambassador, the 
Hon. Mr Vansittart, had pro- 
ceeded to Elsinore and returned 
to the Fleet on the day we 
anchored. The terms they had 
offered, not being accepted, they 
parted for England on the 25th. 
By this time, everyone was on 
tiptoe, preparation making, etc. 

The wind now was strong and 
favourable, and it was expected 
that the Admiral would have 
taken advantage and have passed 
through. While these delays 
were going on, His Lordship was 
very anxious, and a council of 
war having been held on board 
the London, it was determined 
that the Fleet should proceed 
through the Belt. 

On the 26th the whole Fleet 
weighed, with the intention of 
proceeding through the Belt, and 
had not gone far along the Coast 
of Zealand, before some of the 
small craft got on the rocks. 
On this His Lordship proceeded 
on board the London. After 
some time consulting Admiral 
Sir Hyde Parker in the forenoon, 
the plan was changed, and the 
whole of the Fleet returned to 
its former anchorage. The 
greatest number of the gun 
brigs were commanded by some 
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of the oldest Lieutenants in the 
Service. 

On the 27th a flag of truce 
was sent on shore at Elsinore to 
the Governor, but on its return 
it was said that terms could not 
be arranged. The Elephant 
(Captain Foley), which had joined 
the Fleet on the 26th, brought 
us the meloncholy intelligence of 
the loss of His Majestie’s Ship 
Invincible, Rear Admiral Totty, 
on a sand-bank off Yarmouth. 

On the 29th His Lordship 
shifted his Flag from the St 
George to the Elephant. On his 
Lordship leaving the Ship, he 
called me from the Poop, and 
turning to Captain Hardy, asked 
how long I had served. I replied 
two years and upwards. His 
Lordship patted me on the head 
and said, ‘‘ We must leave you 
for a future day. However, 
Hardy,” said His Lordship, “ as 
Mr Gill, who has only joined the 
Ship a few days, was strongly 
recommended, let him go instead 
of the Youngster (meaning my- 
self), but the boats of the reserve 
squadron will be assisting in the 
battle. Let him go in any of the 
boats he may wish himself.” 

At this time, as may be 
supposed, everyone was on the 
alert, and expecting every hour 
we should be engaged with the 
Danish or Swedish Batteries. 
The whole Fleet at this time was 
perfectly clear for battle, and as 
may be supposed, knowing the 
request of His Lordship to 
Captain Hardy, I was all alive as 
to what boat I should like best. 

On the 30th, a breeze from the 
N.W. sprang up, which would 
carry us through the sound. 
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The Fleet was soon under way, 
and formed into the order of 
Battle previously arranged. It 
was a beautiful sight to see the 
old Ship in such state, and every- 
one ready to do their duty to 
their King and Country in up- 
holding the dignity of both. 

Although we had not His 
Lordship’s Flag flying, still my 
anxiety, as regarded the answer- 
ing and repeating of signals, was 
as much as ever. I was told 
that his Ship, meaning the St 
George, would still bear the 
credit of repeating signals. 

The morning of the 30th was 
a beautiful one. The Edgar, with 
the Fleet of Bomb and Gun- 
vessels, had taken up her 
position the day before off 
Cronenburgh Castle, ready to 
give the Danes a dose, should 
the batteries molest us in 
passing. 

The moment the Danes saw 
our Fleet was determined to 
pass the Sound and had formed 
the Line and made sail, they, 
about 10 A.M., opened their fire 
on our leading ships. At the 
same time the Edgar, and her 
fleet of bombs, etc., opened their 
fire on the batteries. Our Ship 
was stationed nearly in the 
centre of the line, astern of 
the Commander -in-Chief, and 
certainly it was one of the most 
beautiful sights possible to see 
such a noble Fleet, in spite of 
the Danish Batteries, passing 
with that ease, as if nothing was 
going on. The Swedish Batteries 
remaining silent, gave the Fleet 
an opportunity of keeping more 
on the Swedish shore. By that 
means, the headmost kept more 
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over towards it, out of reach of 
the Danes, which kept up heavy 
fire of shot and shell, our ships 
occasionally giving them a shot 
in return, but finding neither 
did any harm, nor indeed did 
the Danish shot, although falling 
in showers a cable length from 
the Fleet. It was certainly a 
laughable thing to hear the 
remarks of our Tars when the 
shot or shell fell short. 

About midday the whole of 
the Fleet came to an anchor 
between the Island of Huen and 
Copenhagen. So soon as the 
Fleet had anchored, the Com- 
mander -in- Chief, with His 
Lordship and several Captains, 
left in the Barge to reconnoitre 
the Danish Harbour. We found 
they were prepared for us by the 
number of floating batteries, etc., 
which appeared to be moored for 
the protection of the city and 
arsenal. 

The night also of the 30th was 
employed by some of our most 
intelligent masters and pilots, 
several of whom we had brought 
from England with us, in sound- 
ing and laying down fresh buoys, 
the Danes having removed the 
old ones or misplaced them to 
mislead our Fleet. 

On the ist of April we were 
in hopes we should have made 
an April Fool of the Danes, but 
the fore part of the day was 
employed as the day previous in 
asserting the exact position of 
the shoals as well as the number 
of ships we should have to con- 
tend with. 

In the afternoon a council of 
war was held on board the 
London, the Commander - in- 
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Chief’s Ship. The intelligence 
we had from the London was that 
Nelson was or had been much 
vexed by some difficulty having 
been made as to the mode of 
attack. His Lordship, having 
made up his mind, offered his 
services, and without any more 
hesitation the Commander-in- 
Chief gave him two more Line 
of Battle Ships than he re- 
quested, with the Frigates, 
Bombs, and Gun-Brigs. 

We had increased our number 
of Youngsters to about twenty- 
two, and His Lordship having 
shifted on board the Elephant, 
most of them found that they 
came short of a good breakfast, 
so when His Lordship was on 
board, never less than four, 
with the Signal Midshipman, 
sat down to breakfast. The 
whole number generally that 
sat down to breakfast was from 
twelve to fourteen. 

On the afternoon of the Ist, 
His Lordship with his Squadron 
weighed and took up his position 
near the shoal which lay between 
him and the Danish Flotilla. 
The Commander-in-Chief with 
his Squadron also the next 
morning (April 2nd) weighed and 
attempted to take the position 
that His Lordship had left the 
night before, but the wind during 
the night had changed. 

About 7 A.M. the signal was 
made for all boats to be in readi- 
ness for service. I, of course, 
was on the alert, and had some 
days previously provided my- 
self with the arms and ammuni- 
tion that was usually required. 
About 8 o’clock the Commander- 
in- Chief made the signal to 
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anchor the Ships, not being 
able to make way against a 
strong current and a head wind. 
I was sent for by Capt. Hardy. 
He said, “* Well, Youngster, are 
you prepared for your Expedi- 
tion? Recollect His Lordship 
promised you should have your 
choice to go in any boat you 
pleased.” I had made up my 
mind before, and informed the 
Capt. that if he had no objection 
I should prefer the Admiral’s 
Barge. We had three boats 
which were to go and assist on 
board any ship that might re- 
quire them. Nelson’s Division 
at this time getting under way, 
the signal was made by the 
Commander - in - Chief for all 
boats appointed for particular 
service to assemble alongside the 
London to receive their orders. 
Those of us who had, as we 
called it, the good luck to be 
ordered or allowed to go in the 
boats, went round and took our 
leave by shaking hands with 
our messmates, and I with one 
who was very dear to me, with 
@ very strong injunction to do 
my duty, and obey most strongly 
any orders I might receive from 
my superior Officers. At 9 A.M. 
the boats had assembled along- 
side the Commander-in-Chief’s 
Ship the London. We were 
ordered to proceed on board the 
Elephant, provided we could pull 
up against the tide and wind, 
but at a time like this our brave 
Tars, twenty in number, at the 
oars, gave their whole might and 
strength to their work. Our 
crew consisted of the twenty 
seamen at the oars, one cox- 
swain, one sergeant and six 
E 
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marines, 
myself. 

We had got about half-way 
to the fighting squadron when 
the action began, and that, if 
possible, increased the exertions 
of our boats’ crews to get on 
board the Elephant for instruc- 
tions. As we approached the 
battle I felt rather curious in 
my inside, but the closer we got, 
the more confident I felt. We 
at last got within range of the 
Danish shot, which began to 
pass over us and fall in all 
directions around us. I was 
sitting on the larboard side of 
the Lieutenant, who sat in the 
centre of the stern-sheets, and 
the Sergeant of Marines on my 
left. We were cheering our lads 
up, when in a moment a spent 
shot, a twelve-pounder, struck 
the Sergeant in the back and 
knocked the breath out of him. 
He fell in the bottom of the boat 
and never either spoke or moved. 
This was a great shock to me. 
I scarcely knew what I said or 
did. The Lieut. in a jocular 
way said, ‘“ Well, Youngster, 
what think you of this?” I 
said I should think much better 
of it if he would allow me to 
exchange places, as I thought 
the next shot might take me as 
quickly as it had the Sergeant 
out of the world. However, the 
Lieut. would not exchange places 
with me, and I thought his ideas 
may have been something like 
my own as regards the next 
shot. 

“Now, Youngster,’ says he, 
‘‘ feel the Sergeant’s pulse; see 
if he is dead or not.’’ However, 
I tried the wrist, and pronounced 


one Lieutenant and 
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him dead, quite dead. As this 
was no time to think about 
burying the dead as we should 
have wished, we threw the 
Sergeant overboard, wishing him 
a safe passage to the Other 
World. 

We arrived alongside the 
Elephant in the middle of the 
battle. We were all except two 
boat - keepers ordered on the 
Quarter Deck, and I observed 
His Lordship walking up and 
down giving directions, when 
the Signals Officer told His 
Lordship that the Commander- 
in-Chief had No. 39 flying, and 
after a few moments I heard 
His Lordship ask if No. 16 was 
hoisted. Knowing the signals 
and considering myself still His 
Lordship’s Signal Midshipman, 
although not taken aboard with 
him, for reasons already named, 
I was anxious to see and hear all 
I could, and was asked by His 
Lordship if the signals, said to 
be flying on board the London 
were correct. I said ‘ Yes,”’ and 
just at this moment who should 
be carried along but poor Gill, 
who had taken my place as 
Signal Midshipman. However, 
he was not so seriously hurt, 
and after some time returned 
again to his duty. This was a 
dreadful sight to me, who had 
never seen a shot fired in anger 
before, and what with the poor 
fellows falling and the shot from 
the Danes, I thought I should 
never return again to my old 
friends or Shipmates. We were 
then ordered to take a message 
to the Glatton, and in so doing it 
was wonderful how we escaped 
the shot that flew in all direc- 
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tions. The whole of the time I 
thought of nothing but the quick 
death of the Sergeant. 

On our return on board the 
Elephant, about noon (the Danes 
at this time were slackening their 
fire and many were drawing out, 
burning and disabled), we, with 
other ships’ boats, were ordered 
to assist the prizes, and to pick 
up as many as possible of the 
poor Danes, who were jumping 
overboard from the blazing 
Hulks. We saved a great many, 
some without arms or legs, and 
others in some way or other 
dreadfully wounded, and put 
them on board for the moment 
on the first ship we could get 
near. , 

Observing one of the Danish 
Line of Battle Ships drifting 
from the scene of action towards 
the anchorage, we were, with 
the London’s barge, ordered to 
take possession of her. On our 
receiving this order, it came to 
a good race between the two 
barges which should have the 
honour of first boarding her. 
However, the race was even, and 
both boats threw their oars up 
at the same time. Our boat 
being next the Ship, the trial 
was then between myself and 
the Youngster of the London’s 
boat, each being forward with 
the boat-hook, ready to hook on 
to the ship, so as to have the 
first chance of getting up the 
side. The Youngster either by 
accident or purpose contrived 
to strike me in the mouth with 
his boat-hook, which broke one 
of my teeth and cut my lip very 
much. However, I succeeded in 
reaching the Quarter Deck before 
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him. My Lieut. having taken 
possession and finding no anchor 
on board, our time was employed 
in preparing to bring the ship 
up with two of her maindeck 
guns and hawsers. When this 
had been effected we had time 
to look around us. It is impos- 
sible to describe the state of her 
cockpit and *tween-decks with 
the dead, dying and wounded, it 
appearing that the Doctors had 
left their stations in the heat of 
the battle. However, my friends 
began to laugh at the idea of my 
being wounded in the mouth, a 
circumstance I had forgotten in 
the bustle. On seeing my friend, 
the Youngster, I put the ques- 
tion as to his depriving me of 
one of my teeth. His reply being 
anything but what I considered 
it should be, I told him I should 
not put up with such conduct, 
and being backed by my own 
Shipmates I thought I could do 
no less than shew him I had 
a spirit above slavery and 
challenged him to try who was 
the best man. Off jackets and 
to it we went. This was on the 
Main Deck, and after a few 
rounds I found I had the best 
of it by his giving in, but not 
before both having had a few 
rolls amongst the dead and 
wounded,, and as may be 
supposed, our clothes shewed 
good proof that we had been 
attempting to swab the decks 
with them. After a short time 
we were brought together and 
shook hands, then turned to and 
assisted each other in cleaning 
our clothes as well as we could. 
We left the ship in charge of 
those sent on purpose, and in 
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the evening joined our old Ship 
again. 

The next morning His Lord- 
ship again hoisted his flag: in 
the meantime he had paid his 
respects to the Crown Prince, in 
conjunction with several of his 
Captains. 

While waiting for the settling 
of the Armistice we were pre- 
paring to lighten the ship by 
discharging the greatest part of 
our guns and provisions. How- 
ever, the Youngsters, not having 
much to do, we on Thursday, it 
being a very fine day, asked per- 
mission of our First Lieut. to 
man the barge and take a pull 
to stretch our arms. About 
1 P.M., off we started. Being in 
my fifteenth year and the oldest 
out of eighteen, I took command 
of the helm, and away we started 
towards the Crown battery, 
which was distant about three 
miles, and we pulled slowly round 
the battery between it and two 
fine 74s, Danish, moored inside. 
We had passed outside some 
distance, when we to our surprise 
heard a whiz pass over our heads, 
and looked astern whence we 
supposed the ball had come 
from, when whiz came another, 
which we observed had been 
fired from a small boat pulling 
in great haste after us. Thinking 
we had now got ourselves into a 
scrape, we lay on our oars until 
the said boat approached, 
apparently a Man-of-War’s boat, 
Danish, with a pendant in the 
bow. After a short time we 
heard someone hail us, ‘‘ Boat 
ahoy, you must come with us 
to the Commodore.” Keeping 
some distance away, we talked 
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it over among ourselves, when I, 
having to give the casting vote, 
very politely asked our Danish 
Friend that if he would come 
alongside we would take him in 
style on board his Commodore. 
But, shrugging his shoulders, he 
begged to be excused. Finding 
we had the heels of them, we 
took him in tow, and by his 
directions proceeded as fast as 
we could towards the Com- 
modore, who had his flag on 
board a very fine and, to outward 
appearance, handsome ship. It 
was not long before we were 
tossing our oars alongside, and 
from the laughter we heard from 
the Officers and Ship’s Company, 
they appeared to like the joke 
of sixteen Youngsters towing a 
small boat with only four men 
and one Officer alongside of 
their own ship, for before we 
came near the Officer begged 
we would cast off the tow, but 
no, alongside we went. An 
Officer in uniform on the gang- 
way spoke to us in very good 
English, saying he would send 
two seamen down to take care 
of the boat, which was done, and 
as I was the coxswain, it was 
agreed that I should mount the 
side and show my boat’s crew 
the way. Up we went and were 
received on the Quarter Deck by 
several officers in their uniform. 
One, who appeared to be the 
Commodore, and in full dress, 
approached us and shook hands 
and welcomed us on _ board. 
‘** But,” said he, ‘‘ Young Gentle- 
men, I am very sorry that I shall 
be under the necessity of detain- 
ing you all as my prisoners until 
I hear or have orders from my 
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Sovereign to set you at liberty.” 
From those words, some of my 
boat’s crew began to pipe their 
eye. I said, “ Perhaps, sir, you 
are not aware that we are Lord 
Nelson’s Youngsters, and only 
on a cruise for part time.” He 
said, ““I am very sorry, but I 
must do my duty, and while I 
send on shore for instruction my 
First Lieut. will show you all 
round my Ship.” I thought this 
was all very well and I began to 
think the next pleasant thing we 
should have imposed on us would 
be to put us under the care of a 
Marine. 

However, we followed the 
Officer, after thanking the Com- 
modore for his politeness. After 
going round her ’tween-decks and 
seeing everything that could be 
seen, which was not a very great 
novelty to us, on the Quarter 
Deck we mounted, when we 
were again received by the Com- 
modore, and by him very politely 
taken into the Cabin, where lo 
and behold, to our very great 
surprise, we found a table laid 
out with a profusion of all kinds 
of fruit and wine. Addressing 
himself to us, “‘ Now,” said he, 
“Young gentlemen, allow me 
the pleasure of taking a glass of 
wine with you all; sit down and 
take some fruit.” We said we 
were very much obliged but if 
he had no objection we would 
drink his health and take our 
departure, for it was now grow- 
ing late. ‘“ Yes,’ said he, “‘ you 
appear to be a fine set of young 
lads, ready for anything, and 
as you no doubt were not aware 
of the articles of the Armistice 
T shall allow you to depart,” and 
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shaking us all by the hands he 
bade us “ Good Afternoon.” 

As you may suppose, we were 
not very long resuming our 
seats, and once more started for 
our old Ship. On going on 
board, we were all summoned 
before the Captain, who after 
hearing our story gave us a 
severe reprimand, with strict 
orders not to be allowed a boat 
for pulling again for some time. 

On going down to our berth 
in the cockpit, and telling our 
story to the Oldsters, we had a 
regular three cheers for the old 
Commodore, and promised that 
if ever he should come our way 
we would treat him in the same 
way he had Nelson’s Youngsters. 
Perhaps if not in wine and fruit, 
it would be some good old rum 
and salt pork, if nothing better 
happened to be in the lockers. 

Our Fleet was at this time 
refitting and preparing for 
further service, and it was not 
many days before the whole 
Squadron was reported ready. 
The Fleet, under the command 
of Sir Hyde Parker, Commander- 
in-Chief, took the opportunity 
of a fair wind and crossed the 
Shoals. The St George drawing 
so much water, it was found 
necessary that we should be 
lightened, and word was sent 
for an American Ship lying at 
the Mole dismantled and wait- 
ing for a cargo. The Captain, 
not wishing to give his ship for 
the service we required him for, 
we sent the boats of the Ship and 
brought her out. At the same 
time as the rest of the boats’ 
crews were getting topmast on 
end and preparing the ship for 
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sea, some of the boats towed the 
American Ship alongside. By 
this time the rest of the Fleet 
had passed over the grounds. 
We here can show what British 
Sailors can do. With the 
American Ship we had five 
Brigs, bomb tenders, also along- 
side, and everything being pre- 
pared, the hands were turned 
up, commenced discharging the 
Lower and Upper Deck guns, 
shot, water and provisions, and 
by noon the vessel and tenders 
were all under way. With a fair 
wind we crossed the shoals, 
anchored again at 4 P.M. and 
commenced discharging the 
tenders. 

At 10 P.M. news came that the 
Swedish Fleet was out. His 
Lordship immediately ordered 
his Gig, with six men, his Cox- 
swain and Mr Bradley, the 
Master of the Edgar, and left 
for Bornholm, which place the 
Squadron was cruising off. On 
His Lordship leaving the Ship, 
many were the good wishes for 
his safe arrival on board the 
Elephant, his old Ship, on board 
of which he had won so many 
laurels. The St George, in the 
meantime, anchored in Kirge 
Bay with the Squadron, weighed 
under the Commander - in- 
Chief’s orders and was making 
the best of its way towards 
Revel. On the St George joining 
the Squadron again under Nelson 
he again hoisted his Flag. The 
Swedes, having returned into 
port, after hearing of the death 
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of the Russian Emperor, the 
whole of our Fleet sailed for 
Kirge Bay, when a few days after 
Sir Hyde Parker received orders 
to return to England. 

As you may suppose, it was 
to the delight of the whole Fleet 
when the news became known 
that His Lordship was to take 
command. 

Sir Hyde Parker in a day or 
two left the Fleet and made sail 
for England, so, as soon as he was 
out of sight, the signal was made 
to prepare for sailing and to 
hoist in all launches. By this 
time our Mosquito Fleet of Gun 
Brigs, etc., had disappeared ; 
consequently my duty became 
less arduous regarding them, and 
as Commander-in-Chief’s Ship 
we had then only to make 
instead of repeating signals. 

On May 7th the Fleet weighed 
and made sail for the Island of 
Bornholm, where they anchored. 
It was blowing very hard. 
Leaving part of the Fleet here, 
His Lordship proceeded with 
ten sail of the Line, two Brigs 
and one Schooner, for the Port 
of Revel. 

On the 12th we anchored in 
the outer Roads, and found that 
only three days before our 
arrival the Russian Fleet had 
left for Cronstadt. Our Admiral 
sent on shore to know if they 
would return a salute, if given, 
which was answered in the 
affirmative ; but after the salute 
had been given, for some time 
none was returned. However, 


1 “ Alarmed lest a battle might take place in his absence, Nelson jumped into a boat 
alongside, and started for a six hours’ pull against wind and current to join the fleet, in 
haste so great that he refused even to wait for a boat cloak.” 


—Manan : ‘ The Life of Nelson.’ 
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this delay or neglect was not to 
be passed over by His Lordship, 
who sent an officer on shore to 
know the cause. The reply was 
that the officer of the fort had 
neglected to do so, and was put 
under arrest. However, the 
salute was returned, but at a 
late hour, and by the request of 
His Lordship the officer was 
released. 

On the 13th His Lordship 
went on shore and dined with 
the Governor. In the meantime, 
all hands were employed water- 
ing and receiving supplies of 
fresh meat and vegetables, and 
as you may suppose, the Soft 
Tommy stood no chance with 
the “ Mid.” 

On the 14th all bustle to 
receive the Governor, he prom- 
ising to return the visit. He 
was accompanied by a very 
young officer commanding a 
Regiment of Hussars. Every 
attention was paid to him and 
other Military officers in showing 
them the inside of a British 
Man-of-War. 

It appeared from what we 
could learn that His Lordship 
had sent a letter to St Peters- 
burgh, for on the 16th an 
answer was received. I recol- 
lect well being at His Lord- 
ship’s Table when the letter 
arrived ; he appeared very much 
agitated, and in the middle of 
dinner he retired to his after cabin, 
and in the space of a quarter of 
an hour returned again. The 
signal was made to prepare for 
sea. The Fleet weighed in the 
evening without waiting for the 
supply of fresh provisions which 
had been contracted for. This 
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quick movement of His Lord- 
ship’s struck everyone that 
things were not or had not 
been going on in a satisfactory 
manner. However, the Fleet 
stood off for the night; there 
being only two or three hours 
dark a Brig was left at Revel to 
bring the provisions after the 
Fleet. In the morning the 
Fleet proceeded down the Baltic, 
and when off Bornholm we were 
joined by a Squadron under 
Captain Murray. His Lordship 
then sent a detachment for 
Kirge Bay, to procure provisions 
and water. Another detach- 
ment was sent to Rostock for 
the same purpose, and His 
Lordship with the remainder of 
the Fleet proceeded to Rostock. 

The great attention paid by 
His Lordship to the comforts of 
the Ships’ Crews was very re- 
markable, he frequently causing 
a small quantity of almost every 
article of provision when fresh 
supplied to be put on his own 
table. 

His general hour for rising was 
from 4 to 5 o’clock, when he 
expected everything on the 
upper decks to be in order, 
particularly the Poop, the front 
of which was his quarter deck 
until breakfast, which took place 
at 6. This meal I was invariably 
invited to, and the company 
generally amounted to from ten 
to twelve, His Lordship fre- 
quently passing his jokes, keep- 
ing all hands laughing, so that 
I frequently wished he would 
leave his jokes for some other 
time, but while on deck he 
would keep the Bunting in 
motion. His dinner-table was 
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well kept, and the whole of the 
Ship was expected to be in order 
by 8 o’clock, thus giving the 
whole of the day for exercise or 
anything else that might be 
required. 

On our return to Bornholm, 
the Russian Frigate Venus, with 
an Admiral’s flag, met us with 
despatches for His Lordship. 
The Latona also, with Lord St 
Helens, met us on his way to 
St Petersburgh. 

At Rostock no time was lost 
in procuring a supply of pro- 
visions and water. The moment 
it was known that Nelson was 
in the Roads, many of the In- 
land Towns sent deputations 
with their Record Books to have 
His Lordship’s name written by 
himself, and with many invita- 
tions for him to land, but he 
never landed while in the Baltic. 
Boats were continually roaming 
round our Ship the St George 
with persons of respectability in 
them to catch a momentary 
sight of him. 

The day after our arrival, the 
26th May, a Russian Lugger 
joined with despatches from the 
Emperor, as we understood, a 
reply from those His Lordship 
had forwarded from Revel. I 
always found plenty of employ- 
ment at the signals, and if the 
Barge was sent away I had the 
honour of being in her. On the 
Lugger leaving the Fleet with 
an answer to the despatches he 
had brought, he fired a salute. 
I recollect His Lordship asking 
Mr Davon if he heard that little 
fellow salute, meaning the 
Lugger. “Well,” says he, 
“there is now peace with 
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Russia, depend on it.” By this 
time we had got clear of nearly 
all our Mosquito Fleet, the Gun 
Brigs, the greatest plague I had, 
for in making the signal for one 
of their Lieutenants there was 
generally two or three who 
would answer the signal, and 
when they came on board and 
were told they were not wanted, 
His Lordship would laugh most 
heartily and say it would do 
those old Gentlemen, meaning 
the Lieutenants, good to have 
a pull before breakfast, and 
would frequently invite some 
to stay and breakfast with him. 

After being at anchor some 
days off Rostock we were getting 
under way for Kirge Bay when 
we received the intelligence that 
the Duke of Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz, the Queen’s brother, 
was on his journey to visit His 
Lordship, and shortly after His 
Royal Highness was received 
on Board with all the attention 
the sudden visit could give time 
for, and His Lordship accom- 
panied him throughout the Ship. 

On the 5th or 6th of June we 
returned to Kirge Bay, but 
remained there only a few days 
to complete our water, which 
could not be done in Rostock 
Bay. From what we could learn, 
His Lordship intended very 
shortly to return home, much to 
the regret of the whole Fleet. 
We made our last cruise with 
His Lordship’s Flag on board 
between the 9th and 13th of 
June off Bornholm, on which 
day the orders were received 
from His Majesty to invest Rear 
Admiral Graves with the Order of 
the Bath, and the sanction of 
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the Admiral for His Lordship to 
return to England. 

On the 14th June every pre- 
paration was made to carry His 
Majesty’s instructions into effect, 
and Admiral Graves, being in a 
very ill state of health, he was 
assisted up the side, and immedi- 
ately invested by His Lordship 
laying the sword on the Rear 
Admiral’s shoulder in the name 
of the King. He accompanied 
this with a very dignified and 
animated speech. This was the 
last good action His Lordship 
performed in the Baltic Sea. 

Sir Charles Maurice Pole 
arrived a few days afterwards 
in a frigate, and received the 
Chief Command. Lord Nelson’s 
resignation was attended with 
infinite regret to the whole Fleet, 
and there appeared a deep de- 
pression of spirits upon the 
occasion, and not more so than 


with myself, although on his 
leaving the Ship he told me he 
hoped I should continue to hold 
that good name I had gained 
from my strict attention to my 
duty, that Captain Hardy was 
going to remain, and would not 
lose sight of me while on board. 
Sir Charles was accompanied by 
Captain Nichol as Captain of the 
Fleet, Captain Hardy as Captain 
of the Ship. The orders of 
thanks and of praise to the Fleet 
on his leaving will never be 
forgotten by those who had the 
honour of sailing under his 
orders, and I saw many tears 
starting from the eye of many 
a good sailor and officer on the 
Flag being struck and hoisted 
on board the Kite Brig on the 
19th day of June, showing that 
he had the good of the country 
at heart, not wishing to deprive 
the service of a fine Frigate. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








THAILAND 


BY ALAN 


Ir was not until we left 
Rangoon that the richness of 
Far East became apparent; 
although, beyond the Bay of 
Bengal, as we ran down the 
Burma Coast, there had been 
signs that Middle East aridity 
was behind us. Siam put up 
a defensive barrage of packed, 
fleecy clouds that looked like 
a snow-field tinged by the sun 
with gold as the shadow of our 
aircraft raced across them ; here 
and there a shaft of space, dark 
to the verge of blackness, 
showed, as through a telescope, 
tiny houses, cultivated fields, 
and stretches of the brown, 
turgid Chao Phya River that 
nurtures and brings prosperity 
to Siam’s great central plain. 
The pilot nosed his way cauti- 
ously through the snow-field, 
and the whiteness changed to 
grey when the cloud became a 
clinging mist that dripped from 
our wing-tips and turned to 
gentle rain as we glided down to 
Don Muang airfield. 

My first impression was that 
I had landed in an extremely 
pleasant Stygian suburb; for 
good intention was apparent in 
all the leisurely bustle and 
hurried procrastination that 
attended our clearance through 
the departments of customs and 
immigration officials. And the 
twenty-mile avenue of imposing 
trees that lined the road to 
Bangkok passed almost un- 
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noticed because of my fear that 
our speed-crazed driver would 
join the several cars upended 
irrigation 


in the 
ditches. 

There are many descriptions 
of Bangkok that label the town 
the “Venice of the East.” Ex- 
cept for a few muddy canals 
I could not see the slightest 
resemblance, and, in any event, 
there is only one Venice whereas, 
as I eventually found, there are, 
in fact, two Bangkoks. 

There is the vast, old town 
with its narrow, congested 
streets and lanes and alleys, 
where tumble-down booths 
and stalls hobnob with large 
plate-glass windows displaying 
the luxuries of the exporting 
world ; this part has its China- 
town where the congestion be- 
comes thrombosis. And it smells 
-——not the dry, warm, comfort- 
able smell of spices that one 
finds in Middle East bazaars, 
but the hot, human smell of its 
habitants. Wheeled traffic is 
a menace. The narrow roads 
are made narrower still by an 
antiquated, single tram-track— 
single except at passing loops 
where a clanging tram takes 
the unwary by surprise and 
charges into the mad stream 
of competiig wheels. There 
are tricycle rickshaws pedalled 
furiously, three and _ four 
abreast, by demon cyclists who 
wear schoolgirl straw-hats with 
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flying ribbons and abbreviated 
shorts that display the remark- 
able muscular development of 
their legs. There are creaking 
wooden wagons drawn by tiny 
Thailand ponies; crammed, 
ramshackle buses with an over- 
flow of passengers clinging to 
their steps; cyclists who in- 
variably mount by stepping on 
a pedal, seating themselves, and 
then lifting the free leg over the 
cross-bar before weaving in the 
maelstrom with a fearful non- 
chalance. There are the Bangkok 
cars. Almost all are American 
luxury models, huge and shiny, 
driven by maniacs at breakneck 
speed. A good driver uses four 
fingers only for steering, while 
the thumb is permanently con- 
nected to the button of his 
horn. His spare hand alter- 
nates between hand-brake, gear- 
lever and his waist-line, which 
needs an inordinate amount of 
scratching. At cross-roads he 
closes his eyes, accelerates, and 
puts his trust in Buddha. 

The new town is a spaci- 
ous affair. Broad, imposing, 
asphalted avenues have dual, 
divided carriageways lined with 
trees and pretentious stone 
facades of offices and shops. 
They have, too, a deserted air ; 
for residences are few and prices 
are as exclusive as the neighbour- 
hood. It seems that the Siamese 
are & gregarious race who would 
rather have the bustle of their 
Old Kent Road than the haut 
ton of a pseudo Champs-Elysées. 

I sympathised with them, but 
since even the least ambitious 
hotel had fabulous residence 
charges, I was glad to leave the 
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town and go into camp at the 
old Rama Bridge some ten 
miles farther up the Chao Phya 
River. The camp had houses 
built of soft, red wood with 
roofs of attap thatch. To allow 
for tides and floods they perched 
on six-foot stilts at the sunken 
river edge, and narrow ‘ cat- 
walks’ gave dry-shod passage 
to solid ground where apparently 
impenetrable jungle resolved 
itself into endless banana and 
coconut plantations. A hun- 
dred yards separated houses 
from the bridge which had been 
bombed by American and British 
aircraft. Our job was to dis- 
mantle the war-time wreckage 
and erect a new bridge in its 
place. 

Finding labour was an easy 
matter. Coolies appeared from 
the air, and when we asked for 


skilled workers they, too, ap- 


peared at call. It was they who 
said that they were skilled. 
After asking for men accus- 
tomed to burning steel, we 
found no lack of volunteers, but 
our English foreman was dis- 
dainful of their efforts. ‘“‘ Don’t 
know an oxygen bottle from a 
bottle of ginger-pop, they don’t, 
and not one of ’em could light 
the gas in the blurry kitchen 
oven!” 

They learned quickly and, in 
a week or two, burners, fitters, 
crane and locomotive drivers 
were satisfactory workers. Our 
only casualty was the man who 
drove the diesel locomotive. He 
tried to stop a rolling, loaded 
truck by pushing a billet of 
wood beneath a wheel. We 
dug him from under the over- 
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turned truck with its three-ton 
load of teak, and his successor 
was much more careful. 

Then, when pile - driving 
started below the bridge, there 
were rumours of unexploded 
bombs on the river-bed. We 
hired a diver to explore, and 
after he had located two we 
informed the Siamese Army 
and asked for bomb-disposal 
experts. An Army captain and 
a seasoned gang arrived, but 
since none of them would 
follow the diver we attached a 
cable, and, from the bridge, 
winched a bomb up for inspec- 
tion. ‘I don’t like the look of 
that,’ the captain said ; “‘ better 
put it back again.” He came a 
week later with a tug deeply 
littered with straw, and a five- 
hundred and a thousand-pounder 
were carried off intact and 
dropped in the open sea. The 
captain confessed that similar 
bombs had been found at Bang- 
kok harbour and all attempts 
to render them safe had ended 
in disaster. 

After that our work went 
on with mechanical smoothness 
and I found time to explore the 
countryside. The central plain, 
watered by the Chao Phya and 
its tributaries, is restful to the 
eye and rich in the lush green- 
ness of paddy-fields and orchards 
that stretch as far as the eye 
can see. The names of the 
fruits are as smooth and attrac- 
tive as their flavour: the mango 
and the exquisite, snow-white 
mangosteen enclosed in its hard, 
red shell; the prickly durian, 
the papaya, the lamut (looking 
like a potato and tasting some- 
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what like a medlar), the lichi, 
lamyai, and langsart. They are 
all good to eat and, in addition, 
there are coconuts, bananas, 
pineapples, and oranges for the 
picking. No one starves in 
Thailand. 

The country people are igno- 
rant, almost illiterate, placid, 
friendly, and very hospitable. 
In the towns the people are 
more shrewd and attached to 
money-making, but hospitality 
and helpfulness remain. These 
are not regarded as virtues ; 
they are just something as ordi- 
nary and natural as breathing. 
I liked it when, in the Emerald 
Temple, a kneeling worshipper 
looked up and smiled, then took 
time off from his prayers to 
light a joss-stick from a row of 
spiked candles and hand it to 
me, that I might make an 
offering to his fat, benignant 
Buddha. 

The Emerald Temple _re- 
sembles any other Buddhist 
temple in Bangkok, but is much 
more grand and ornate. The 
centre-floor is spread with mats, 
where a floating congregation 
squats, leisurely drinking tea 
and smoking an occasional cigar- 
ette before advancing to the 
place of prayer. This is a roped 
enclosure behind which, twelve 
feet from the floor, a large glass- 
case shelters a Buddha carved 
from a solid mass of greenish 
jasper. Concealed neon lighting 
transforms the jasper to ethereal 
emerald. Beneath, tiers of offer- 
ings cover the breadth of 
the floor and rise to the 
Buddha’s feet. There are gold 
and silver ornaments indiscrimin- 
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ately mixed with tawdry glass 
and china, and, at ground level, 
I saw an old Victorian grand- 
father clock leaning precariously 
over an enormous porcelain 
spittoon. 

Movement is unhurried in the 
temple and its courtyards; 
there is a continuous, subdued 
tinkle from thousands of orna- 
mental leaves of beaten brass, 
and an air of peace and con- 
templation that makes light of 
worldly cares. 

The Siamese attitude to those 
eares and their resilience to 
strokes of fate were demon- 
strated in a minor tragedy 


played below my house verandah 
that overhung the river. 

For several days, busy little 
tugs and launches had been 
adding rafts of logs to those 
already moored in the river 


bend at Rama. They were 
pleasing to the eye of the grossly 
fat surveyor who squatted like 
a bull-frog on a mat outside 
his clap-board house that neigh- 
boured mine, and he swelled 
himself still more with pride as 
he tallied the wealth of teak 
before him. Up-river the rafts 
stretched head-to-tail and lost 
themselves to sight in the curv- 
ing, sedge-strewn bank; from 
his feet, almost to mid-stream, 
they made a*hazard to the busy 
river traffic. A passing steam- 
boat sent hurrying waves ashore, 
and the floating forest from 
northerly Siam creaked in pro- 
test and undulated as if life 
were latent still in the bare, 
dismembered trunks. 

There was a cluster of rude 
shacks on the raft before the 
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surveyor’s house. A few bam- 
boo sticks made frames for the 
ragged attap covering that only 
half-concealed the private lives 
of loggers and their families. 
From one, more dilapidated than 
the rest, smoke poured through 
roof and walls as a man blew 
smouldering chips of wood to 
flame in an earthen fire - pot 
warming a mess of soggy rice. 
He dipped a finger in the dish 
and, satisfied, crawled from the 
crude kitchen, stretched his 
brown, lithe, shapely body, then 
skimmed the logs with the easy, 
effortless grace of a Nijinsky. 
His wife sat on her heels by a 
neighbouring hut; between her 
knees a year-old stood erect, 
nuzzling avidly first at one 
breast then at the other. From 
the dish her husband carried, 
the mother placed some grains 
of rice in the suckling’s mouth 
and pulled the head again to the 
flow of milk. An apathetic 
gesture called the father’s atten- 
tion to a second child, a twin, 
that lay motionless inside the 
hut. He picked it up and 
fondled it, and had to gather 
together against his breast the 
ominously limp, tiny arms and 
support the sagging head. Then 
he called across the logs to his 
neighbours. Two ancient, grey- 
haired sluts, with black, betel- 
stained caverns for mouths, came 
slowly in answer to his call; 
carefully they took the child, 
examined and caressed it, then, 
pushing a log aside, they brushed 
some surface scum away and 
dipped it in the muddy river. 
The child was laid in the hut 
again, and the tattered sacking 
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that covered the head was a 
sign that its first and last 
logging trip was done. 

An hour later the father re- 
turned from a hurried visit to 
our sawmill. He had been given 
an armful of waste pieces of 
soft, red, unplaned wood, with 
a mouthful of nails and he had 
borrowed a hammer and saw. 
A rough-shaped box was 
quickly made, and the father’s 
graceful sampan became a float- 
ing bier. 

The mother, with unseeing 
eyes, sat motionless and voice- 
less while the black - mouthed 
hags prepared trays of rice, 
little bowls of vegetables, fruits 
and sauces, and evil-smelling 
snacks of sun-dried fish. The 


feast was readied against the 
return of the burial party, and 
it was made extravagant by 


the surveyor’s donation of two 
bottles of mehkong, the rice 
spirit that dulls a drinker’s 
cares. 

There was surplus wood from 
the coffin-making that, placed 
crosswise on the logs, made a 
platform for the party, which 
started with suitable decorum. 
As fingers cleared the trays and 
bowls, and as the bottles passed 
from mouth to mouth, the spirit 
of the party changed; there 
was animated conversation and 
an occasional unwitting, quickly 
suppressed outburst of laugb- 
ter, until, with nightfall, the 
mourners found their uncertain 
ways to bed. Only the husband 
stayed. With head tilted back 
he let the remaining inch or so 
of fiery liquid trickle down his 
throat, then, with unsteady step, 
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he made his way towards his 
wife, who had not moved since 
catastrophe came. It was un- 
fortunate that he did not see 
the space that had been cleared 
to bathe the buried child, but 
his sudden immersion was a 
restorative, and, after clinging 
to the log that had turned be- 
neath his tread, he slithered 
again to a footing, and, with the 
aid of his silent wife, stumbled 
to his sleeping-quarters. 

A week later the priests came. 
Barefooted, wrapped in togas 
of yellow cotton, their shining, 
shaven pates reflected the morn- 
ing sun as they stepped from a 
sampan to the platform of logs 
and made their way to the 
parents’ hut. There were six of 
them, and to enable them to 
crowd into the tiny hut the 
side-walls had been removed. 
For an hour they intoned a 
monotonous prayer: ‘“ Flesh is 
nothing; life is nothing; we 
are nothing. Death comes ; life 
follows,” they chanted. Then 
the leader gave a signal and 
they stretched themselves and 
yawned. The bereaved parents 
brought mounds of rice and, 
again, the little bowls of varied 
foods. The priests ate quickly, 
then called for water, brought 
in coconut shells, which they 
blessed and sprinkled round the 
hut. Courtly bows preceded 
their hasty, unceremonious de- 
parture, and they left food 
enough to satisfy the audience 
that had gathered. 

In the evening I watched the 
father gaze at the half-stripped 
hut. He scratched his head 
reflectively, tore the attap roof 
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to shreds, and dismantled the 
bamboo framework. A new hut 
would take only an hour or so 
to build ; it was better to start 
again without the smell of Death. 
Next morning the parents were 
exchanging laughing banter, and 
mother completed a new and 
bigger hut while father tried 
out a gaudy kite. 


In the spring of each year 
light, fleecy clouds and zephyr 
winds blow up-river from the 
south-west, and every male who 
can fly a kite is seen hanging to 
the end of a length of string. 
The season starts with organ- 
ised competition, and I was 
invited to a Bangkok opening 
contest held in the Sanam Luang, 
a park, or rather a vast, open 
square, near the Royal Palace 
grounds. To see the competitors 
I had to foree my way through 
an outside fringe of gamblers 
and a hard core of spectators so 
enthusiastic that they were un- 
aware of my jostling curiosity. 

A rope was stretched across 
the middle of the square, a few 
feet from the ground, and, on 
the windward side of the rope, 
two competitors stood putting 
the final touches to their kites. 
One was a large, six-foot affair, 
shaped like an isosceles triangle, 
with an oval wing outstretched 
across its middle and the base 
centrally cut to make a fish- 
tail; the other, a diamond 
shape, did not exceed two feet 
between its widest points. At 
a whistled signal from _ the 
umpire they took the air and, 
within seconds, had gained a 
hundred feet; they were then 


allowed to drift until they were 
a hundred yards from the start- 
ing rope, and at that point the 
fight began, the object being for 
one to bring the other down or 
to sever the controlling string. 

In the air the comparison 
between fighter and bomber was 
so obvious that I hesitate to 
make it. The tactics were the 
same. The fighter climbed and 
swooped and dived while the 
bomber, gracefully, took evasive 
action. There was astonishing 
skill in the handling ; a twist of 
the wrist and the fighter came 
down in a headlong dive— 
another twist and the bomber 
banked and serenely cocked a 
snook at its furious opponent. 
Direct hits are rare and the 
issue is usually decided when 
the fighter wraps itself round 
and round the string that con- 
nects the bomber to its pilot. 
Then a whistle blows, and if, 
taking advantage of lulls in the 
wind, the fighter pilot can pull 
his opponent to the ground on 
the lee-side of the starting rope, 
the fight is his. If the bomber 
pilot can coax his kite with its 
added burden to its starting- 
point, he is the victor. 

I enthused to my Siamese 
interpreter friend about the skill 
in handling I had seen, but he 
shook his head in deprecation. 
“There are competitors,’ he 
said, ‘‘ who grease their strings 
and coat them with powdered 
glass”; and then, thoughtfully, 
he added, “ The only time you'll 
see a first-class show is when 
the prize money exceeds the 
price the gamblers offer to sell 
the fight.” 


Se 
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This corruption was _ in 
evidence in everything I en- 
countered in Siam. There was 
a fish-fight when two glass 
bowls, each holding a tiny, 
highly coloured fish, were placed 
together. The fish nosed and 
goggled at each other through 
protecting walls while bets were 
made. Then a handler trans- 
ferred them to a common bowl, 
and, in the process, a drop or 
two of gin in the carrying 
scoop settled the hash of the 
favourite. 

Tua, a gambling game tout 
simple, was run by a ‘ banker’ 
with a bag of peas and a board 
marked in squares numbered 
from one to four. The peas 
were tipped out on a table, and, 
while the gamblers squeezed 
and pushed to place their money 
on their favourite numbers, the 
prestigious banker sorted the 
peas in lots of four. He stopped 
when an undetermined lot was 
left and surveyed the board; 
then, shouting the equivalent of 
rien ne va plus, he completed 
the sorting process. The peas 
in the final lot determined the 
winning number. 

““ Watch,” said my friend. 
‘* Each time he’s about to stop 
the betting I'll put some money, 
not enough to change the odds, 
on the number most favourable 
to the banker.” Three times, 
at judiciously chosen intervals, 
he won and then the banker 
came and had a _ whispered 
conversation. 

** What did he say?” I asked. 

“He offered me a hundred 
ticals to stay out of the game.” 

** Did you accept ? ” 
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* Let’s go home and have a 
drink. I'll pay the taxi fare.” 

I laboured the point. “If 
it’s as simple as all that,” I said, 
““why doesn’t everyone do the 
same ? ” 

The interpreter looked puzzled 
as he replied, ‘“‘ There wouldn’t 
be any gambling if they did!” 

Thanom (the interpreter) was 
by way of being a philosopher. 
When I referred to these money- 
making subterfuges as cheating, 
he was genuinely surprised. He 
held that there was no evil in 
self-advancement, and that the 
methods I condemned were a 
subtlety with which the gamblers 
expected to contend; and he 
was hurt when I ponderously 
replied that perhaps the Siamese 
had a different code of ethics 
from our own. But, although 
hurt, he defended his views and 
told a story of the village doctor 
who enriched himself during 
a smallpox epidemic. The 
wealthier towns had comman- 
deered all supplies of vaccine, 
but the resourceful doctor, at 
twopence an arm, satisfied his 
entire,  clamouring, widely 
scattered province. What his 
patients did not know was that 
the doctor’s ‘ vaccine ’ had been 
prepared from tins of sweetened, 
viscid, condensed milk. 

“Tf he did not give them 
immunity he gave them 
courage,” said Thanom. “TI 
suppose you would call that 
cheating ! ” 

Our subsequent argument 
embraced the local law-courts 
and their administration, and 
it was at this point that I 
was finally squashed. ‘“ You 
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English,” I was told, “ think 
that law and common-sense are 
synonymous terms, but this is 
not so. Justice and common- 
sense are alike, and anyone 
possessing common-sense can ad- 
minister justice, even if he has 
to get round the law to do so.” 

T had a suspicion that Thanom 
was quoting; for previous ex- 
perience had given me the im- 
pression that, although he was 
shrewd enough, he seldom 
bothered to think very deeply 
about the rights or wrongs of 
any line of conduct he en- 
countered. There was, for in- 
stance, the boxing-match we 


attended. Before the series of 
fights began he had a consulta- 
tion with the ringmaster and 
then made bets with spectators 
who had not the benefit of his 
privileged advice. I found later 


that the ringmaster took a third 
share of the profit. 

With a year-round tempera- 
ture in the humid nineties, the 
Siamese boxing-ring is in the 
open and spectators sit on en- 
circling tiers of uncomfortable 
wooden benches. A native band 
—reeds, fiddles, drums, and 
cymbals—perches on a stand 
beside the ring and takes its 
tempo from the fight, except 
when opponents take longer than 
usual in preliminary sparring. 
Then an undertone of rolling 
drums incites them till a sudden 
clash of cymbals starts the fast 
and furious ‘ all-in ’ fray. 

The fight we saw was a 
typical bout. At the sound 
of a bell two slim, finely 
proportioned youths jumped 
into the ring to the musical 
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accompaniment which con- 
tinued throughout the fight. 
The customary distinguishing 
shorts were worn and one had 
blue while the other sported a 
gaudy red. When they took 
their places in their corner seats 
the referee eyed them apprais- 
ingly, then brought them to the 
centre of the ring. They bowed 
to each other, saluted the spec- 
tators, Siamese fashion, with 
clasped, gloved hands in front 
of their faces as if about to pray, 
then, dropping to their knees, 
they sank back on their heels 
and bowed till their foreheads 
touched the ground. Again back 
on their heels, they made curious, 
scooping motions to the ground 
with open gloves as if each was 
scooping water to his chest; 
there the hands touched, palms 
uppermost, and the movement 
was continued till the arms were 
stretched above the head, when 
the hands turned with a quick, 
wrist motion spilling imaginary 
libations on the upturned face. 
This was an invocation to their 
maestros to give inspiration in 
the coming fight. 

They rose, posturing, gliding, 
and shadow-boxing in slow 
motion; they grimaced, rolled 
their fists one round the other 
still in dead-march time, then 
poised on the ball of one foot 
like ballet dancers, while the 
other leg was flexed and raised 
high above their heads. It was 
strangely graceful and theatrical. 
They saluted again the audience, 
the referee and each other, and 
the band was silent while the 
referee’s warnings and injunc- 
tions were smilingly received. 
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A starting-gong sounded, the 
native band struck up, and 
they came to the centre of the 
ring like spitting cats. 

There was a little sparring ; 
then blue’s leg shot out in a 
vicious kick at red’s stomach, 
but it was parried with his fist. 
Blue poised again, and with the 
right knee raised, swung his 
lower leg as if to repeat the 
blow. It came, but in a swinging 
are for his instep to make its 
mark on the nape of red’s shaven 
neck. Simultaneously red’s fist 
went crashing to his opponent’s 
jaw. The fist followed through, 
the elbow came down like a 
crowbar between neck and 


shoulder, and, as blue stumbled, 
red’s knee came up, hitting his 
forehead like a hammer. 

Blue should have been ‘ out.’ 
Instead, he grabbed red’s leg, 


straightened, and tossed him 
high in the air, so that he came 
down on his head like a sagging 
bag of flour. Blue was about 
to rattle his head on the boards 
when the referee intervened— 
evidently this was barred. Red 
took a count of seven and 
gained further respite when the 
gong signalled the end of the 
round. 

It was a five-round fight of 
three minutes each. In the 
fourth round both tired men 
began to seek relief in clinches. 
They fought even in the clinches ; 
as they leaned against each 
other, elbows were rasping ribs 
and kidneys, leaving ugly, vici- 
ous weals. Another flurry, and 
the fight became so fast again 
that the band had difficulty in 
keeping time. 
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The end came when blue 
deliberately mistimed a kick and 
made a spectacular pirouette to 
land the back of his glove behind 
red’s ear. But his opponent 
ducked, and when blue’s com- 
pleted spin again brought them 
face to face he straightened to 
crash his head between blue’s 
eyes. 

With his opponent dazed, red 
carefully adjusted his own posi- 
tion, bent his body back from 
the waist to an angle of forty- 
five degrees, then shot his right 
foot straight to the point of the 
chin. As the unfortunate blue 
went down the biggest drum 
went bang in sympathy with his 
head. 

There was silence while the 
referee counted ten. The plucky 
loser was carried off and the 
band started again—a gay, 
cheerful little air. 


My stay in Siam was for 
little more than a year, so I 
have confined my observations 
to trivialities. To know the 
people, bland, kindly, and as 
inscrutable and unfathomable 
as their Chinese kinsmen, would 
need profound, prolonged study. 
But, even in my too short stay, 
I formed the impression that, 
despite boom prices for rubber, 
tin, and rice, the chief exports 
of the country, the rulers of 
Siam are worried. 

Recent events in Korea and 
Indo-China, and the Peking 
broadcasts alleging that Siam 
has become a lackey of America, 
are taken as an indication that 
the flow of militant Asiatic 
communism will ultimately be 
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directed against their country. 
Their fear appears to be of 
external aggression only, and 
there is confidence that the 
large Chinese numbers within 
their borders (about a quarter 
of the estimated 18 million 
population) have no Red sym- 
pathies, or can be effectively 
controlled. 

More than likely they are 
right. The Siamese themselves 
are peaceful and inoffensive, 
and the middle and lower classes 
ask only to be left to enjoyment 
of their unambitious lot. The 
Chinese, the ‘ go-getters,’ are 
sufficiently wise to know that 
communism would spell the end 
of easy self-enrichment. The 
Siamese upper classes and the 
governors of the country think 
on similar lines, and, while the 
West offers prosperity and is 
sufficiently strong, they will be 
glad to join hands with tolerant 
friends. 

These holders of office are 
badly paid, but their fruits of 
office are as luxurious as the 
country’s orchard produce, and 
it is not surprising that the 
‘ins’ cling tenaciously to their 
posts, or that the ‘ outs’ should 
be continually jockeying for posi- 
tion. The Government in power 
has the scales weighted heavily 
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in its favour when elections are 
in progress, and, since nepotism 
is not unknown, the longer it 
remains in office the more solid 
becomes the backing of its pliant 
rank and file. So it becomes 
almost essential for contestants 
for the highest office to seek 
their ends by a display of 
force ; and there is sympathetic 
understanding in all quarters 
for an unsuccessful competitor 
when he has to flee the country, 
or suffer banishment to an in- 
glorious, if cushioned, exile. 

When, regretfully, I had to 
arrange my return to England, 
Thanom volunteered to handle 
all the departure formalities. 
This was done efficiently and 
with a thoroughness that dis- 
played again the Siamese kindly 
consideration for their friends. 
On the day before I left he pre- 
sented me with my passport, 
much stamped with departure 
permits, with customs’ clearance 
forms and, to my surprise (for 
I had overlooked the precautions 
an international traveller has 
to take), with certificates of 
vaccination and _ inoculation 
from a doctor whose name I 
did not know. 

Perhaps, after all, there are 
points in favour of his views 
on ethics. 








“UINE GU LEOR!” 


BY ROSEMARY 


For nearly a week the wind 
blew in hard from the West. It 
gathered up the long grey waves 
of the Atlantic in its passage and 
smashed them to foam on the 
ash-blonde beaches of Allasdale 
and Borve. A few days of such 
punishment, you would think, 
and all that sand must surely be 
knocked out of shape. But it 
did not seem to alter the contour 
of the beach at all. 

You do not have that uneasy 
feeling about the rocks of Greian 
Head. The rocks of the Barra 
Isles, we are told, “‘ belong to 
the Archean Complex, and are 
regarded as being the oldest 
rocks in the British Isles. They 


are composed of various types 
of gneiss, all of which appears to 
be of igneous origin. Intrusions, 
generally in the form of granul- 
ites, have penetrated the ortho- 
gneisses ; and along the margins 
of these granulitic intrusions a 


schistose structure has been 
super-induced.” So it can be 
seen that the rocks of Greian 
Head should be well able to 
take care of themselves by now. 
Their age is beyond thought and 
therefore unassailable; and any- 
thing so thoroughly explained 
by science must, of course, be 
respectable. 

And on these elderly, respect- 
able rocks I am living. Whether 
my house is built on hornblende 
rock or merely on acid gneiss I 
do not know; and I do not 
think it matters very much, 


RUSSELL. 


because it was built by the 
‘“* Admirality,” as they say in 
Barra, for the Coastguards. 
There seem to be no granulitic 
intrusions in its schistose struc- 
ture, and it is as solid and 
weatherproof and enduring as 
every coastguard has the right 
to expect. It is called “ Faire- 
na-h’abh,” which, owing to the 
strange way the Gaelic is pro- 
nounced, sounds like “‘ Five and 
a half.” This means “ Watch on 
the ocean ” or “ Looking out on 
the far places,” according to 
your interpretation of the Gaelic 
and whether you are a coast- 
guard or a_ Barrie - esque 
character. The house is built 
to the points of the compass, 
and this is very helpful, because 
you can always tell whether the 
gale is from the North, South 
or West without going outside, 
by listening to which shutters 
are rattling. There is no window 
on the East side, so I do not 
think there can ever be an 
Easterly gale in Barra. I say 
“gale” and not “ wind’ de- 
liberately, for every wind is a 
gale in Barra. 

After a week from the West, 
the wind shifted to the North. 
It was July, but I added a third 
sweater to my usual two, and 
that night I laid more news- 
paper beneath the six under- 
blankets on my safari bed. I 
had forgotten that the cold can 
reach one as easily from below 
as from above. It was still 
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light enough as I did this at 
half-past midnight for me to 
see that the newspapers, which 
had arrived as wrappings to a 
parcel, were three months old, 
of a date when I had been 
abroad, and therefore unread ; 
so all next day, while the 
shutters rattled on the North 
side, I crouched over a small 
damp fire of sulky peats and 
drift-cork in ‘“‘ The Doctress ” 
(‘* The Doctress ’’ is my stove: 
most of the bigger, and grander, 
stoves in the island are called 
‘The Modern Mistress”’), and 
read the papers for the first time 
in four weeks. Newspapers 


should never be read till they 
are three months old. A tiny 
spark of hope remains alive as 
one discovers that the end of 
the world, which appeared im- 
minent on the day of publication, 
has after all been indefinitely 


postponed. 

Every day I walked down my 
hill, over the ortho-gneisses and 
the Alpine Aubusson purpled 
with orchis and thyme, through 
the snow-drifts of cotton-grass 
and the burn rushing down its 
sandy canyon, to Allasdale. 
(The name of Allasdale is de- 
rived, it is said, from the old 
Norse name for “the fairies’ 
milking-place.”) With the West 
wind behind me I was blown 
down light as one of the balls of 
spindrift that floated with me, 
and as light-hearted as though 
there were no such thing as the 
return journey; a journey I 
would have to make up cliffs of 
exceedingly igneous origin and 
over sodden stretches of ill- 
natured bog, battling against an 
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almost irresistible Force 8 and, 
garlanded with stores, mail, oil- 
can, binoculars and sack of peats, 
as ill-equipped for battle as the 
White Knight. 

And each day, in Allasdale, I 
called on Donald. Donald is a 
crofter, and he keeps sheep on 
some of the smaller isles. 

‘“* T was thinking,”’ he had said 
one day, slapping the fat pink 
rump of the small grandchild 
curled in his lap, “ you’ll likely 
be wishing to visit some of the 
islands. You would be very 
welcome to come when I am 
after going for the wool.” 

It is, of course, almost impos- 
sible to make any kind of a plan 
in the isles, and that is half 
their strength and more than 
half their charm. ‘I think one 
should have ideas and aspira- 
tions, but not plans,’ a very 
sound philosopher of eighteen 
once wrote to me. “I never 
make any plans, and I find that 
life works out just as well that 
way.” In the islands the appli- 
cation of this philosophy is due 
partly to the temperament of 
the inhabitants, but more often 
to meteorological uncertainties— 
which is really saying the same 
thing; for the character of the 
islanders must have been 
rounded to a large degree by 
North Atlantic weather. This 
trip to the islands was a matter 
of ideas on Donald’s part and of 
aspirations on mine, but it could 
hardly be called a plan. I am 
a Sassenach, a logical person, and 
a great one for the guide-book, 
and I wanted to know just what 
islands we were going to visit 
and what Donald intended to 
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do there. ‘“‘ That depends,” he 
answered. Would he be shear- 
ing. ‘ We'll see,” he said. 
When would we go. Not while 
it was wet; that was no good 
for the wool. How would I get 
into Castlebay to the boat. 
Time enough to talk about that. 
In the end, I am afraid, I ceased 
to believe in the trip to the 
islands, though as a matter of 
courtesy I continued to call in 
each evening as Donald had 
bidden me, to ask ‘ will it be 
tomorrow ¢ ”’ 

Then the West wind veered to 
North, the North wind dropped, 
and there was a day of calm and 
swell and thick grey curtains of 
mist more wetting than the 
heaviest rain. A beast of a day. 

‘* Tomorrow,” said Donald, 
‘if it’s fine we'll be going. Be 
here at nine.” 


Science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion between them have pro- 


duced many explanations of 
Time, some simple and some 
confusing and some merely exas- 
perating. In the islands there 
are only two schools of thought. 
Some hold that time does not 
exist at all. Others say: 
‘““When God made time, He 
made plenty of it.” Either 
doctrine can upset the round of 
the clock-hands. Usually an 
early - bedder, early - waker — 
I will not say early-riser—in 
Barra of mid-summer all-night 
light and ceilidhing I am 
seldom in bed till 2 A.M. or 
awake before 10. So, in my 
anxiety to wake on time the 
following morning, I had to 
spend an almost sleepless night 
and dared not close my eyes 
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again after 5 A.M. I was there- 
fore able to follow the full glory 
of that day from its beginning. 

A good day in Barra is a thing 
of breath-bereaving beauty. No 
palette, no words, can possibly 
reproduce its colours or the 
emotions they evoke. No 
gentian or delphinium, no tur- 
quoise or sapphire or peridot, 
could contribute anything to 
this jewel-flowered island on one 
of its good days—and if there 
are only a few of them in the 
year, that is enough. 

I arrived at Donald’s at nine. 
The family were just sitting 
down to breakfast. Yes, we 
were going. The boat would 
leave Castlebay at ten. There 
would be a lorry going to Castle- 
bay. There would not be room 
for me in it, as it was rather a 
small one, but Katie would lend 
me her bicycle. 

** Then I must leave at once,” 
I exclaimed, “if I am to get to 
Castlebay by ten.” 

“Och, wine gu leor!” said 
Donald. ‘“ Time enough. Time 
enough if you are getting there 
by eleven. You'll have a cup of 
tea and a ‘piece’ first.” 

I got away at 9.30, and walk- 
ing fast and sweating hard in my 
cocoon of woollen wraps and 
raincoats, I pushed Katie’s 
elderly bicycle against a stiff 
southerly breeze uphill and 
downhill all the way to Castle- 
bay, and arrived there at 10.30. 
At the pier I found Angus Beag, 
the boatman, and a small group 
of resigned men. 

“We told Donald to be here 
at 9.30,” said one of them sadly. 
‘* But he’s such a nice man you 
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can’t 
him.” 

We discussed the prospects of 
the trip until Donald arrived in 
the lorry at a quarter to twelve, 
with thirty sheep and three 
small boys. 

“T had to catch the sheep,” 
he explained. 

I had not known about the 
sheep. Nor, probably, had he 
until that morning. It was a 
surprisingly quick and easy 
matter to get the sheep out of 
the lorry, down the steps and 
into the boat. They were a 
willing and well-drilled lot. In 
fact, some of them walked down 
and jumped aboard of their own 
accord. Salt water must run 
in the veins of these island sheep, 
as it does in the men. Donald 
and the three small boys 
followed them. The men on 
the pier turned away. 

** Are they not coming with 
us ?”’ I asked. 

“Och, no,’ replied Donald. 
‘““They only came in case we 
were needing any help with the 
sheep.” 

We were away as the clock 
struck twelve. 

Angus Beag the boatman had 
brought a young man with him 
—a ‘ Visitor,” as any stranger 
is called in the islands, whether 
he comes on business or pleasure. 
This Visitor was not introduced 
to us, nor did he speak through- 
out the trip. He was a hand- 
some young man with tragic 
eyes and, I feel sure, the splinters 
of a broken heart in his breast. 
His gaze never left the horizon. 
Angus Beag himself (*‘ beag” 
means “ small”) is the tallest 


be getting angry with 
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man in the island. He is reputed 
to have “behaved very fool- 
ishly.” I longed to know the 
story, but although gossip is the 
spice of life in Barra, the con- 
versation was always diverted 
at that point. He has a soft 
low voice and no sense of smell. 
As you strain your ears to listen 
to what he is saying, you have 
the feeling that you are try- 
ing to overhear an exciting 
whispered communication in- 
tended for someone else. Very 
often it is exciting. Angus Beag 
is a great one for “the swears.”’ 
During the last war he taught 
the R.A.F. lads who were 
stationed in the neighbourhood 
to say “ Fhalb’s *+***” for 
“Good morning” (an expres- 


sion that is about as wicked as 
*ee% #44 OT #4448 4% IN English). 
The boys thought they were 


getting on fine with the Gaelic 
till they found that all the 
girls to whom they said “ good 
morning’ shrieked and ran 
away. Angus lost his sense 
of smell in the first World War, 
through fright. It was a long 
tale and I cannot recollect all 
the preliminary details which 
are so important in the telling 
of a good Gaelic story; but I 
remember that he was taking 
a small boat from somewhere to 
somewhere on the east coast and 
was anchored one night in a 
strange port. The rest of the 
crew had been paid off, and he 
was, he thought, alone. He 
went down to the engine-room 
to fetch some distilled water (I 
do remember that detail, because 
water in the bottle is not what 
you would most readily associate 
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with Angus), and there he 
stumbled in the dark over a 
dead body. He could not get 
ashore that night, so he carried 
the corpse up to the cabin where 
it spent the night in the bunk 
opposite to him. During the 
night he dreamed that the dead 
man got out of his bunk and 
came across and shook him 
awake. In the morning he had 
lost his sense of smell, and has 
never smelt anything since. 

Angus Beag and Donald and 
the Visitor and the three small 
boys sat in the stern; I sat in 
the bows, and the sheep milled 
around in the middle of the boat. 
Their nervousness and excite- 
ment had the unfortunate effects 
common to such emotions, and 
as the two dogs with us roamed 
restlessly through this sheep bog 
from one end of the boat to the 
other and over us and the baskets 
of lunch, we were soon almost 
as dirty as the sheep—and smell- 
ing it. 

The waters of Castle Bay were 
calm and still, but outside, as 
soon as we had rounded Vatersay 
and passed between that island 
and Muldoanich, the wind hit us 
hard and square, and from then 
on we were running into a head 
sea. The boat slapped back at 
the waves, and this brisk ex- 
change of blows caused us to 
ship a good deal of water all the 
way out. Not having any oil- 
skins, I wrapped myself in a 
sail and soon smelled almost as 
strongly of fish as I did of sheep. 
The sun shone, the sea poured 
over us, the boat danced, the 
islands danced, my heart danced. 
Och, it was a grand day! Angus 
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and Donald interrupted their 
Gaelic flow to shout occasional 
comments to me, Angus’s faint 
whisper hardly reaching me, 
Donald’s roar stilling the noise 
of wind and wave. Angus 
pointed to the sandy dunes of 
Vatersay Bay. ‘‘ That’s where 
I buried three Chinamen during 
the war.” The single hill of the 
small island of Muldoanich rose 
on our left, and I was informed 
that it was known as the Deer 
Island. I discovered afterwards 
that Martin Martin, writing in 
1695, reported it as maintaining 
seventy or eighty deer; but 
there have been no deer on 
Muldoanich for the last two 
hundred years. We passed close 
to Sandray. Nearly a hundred 
shags were sitting together on 
a rock. Heraldic emblems of 
prehistorically reptilian appear- 
ance, they stretched their wings 
to the sun. ‘“ You will always 
be finding a gull with them, to 
give them warning,” shouted 
Donald. Sure enough, a solitary 
herring-gull was standing in the 
middle of them. At the sound 
of Donald’s mighty voice it rose, 
and the shags followed it. 

After Sandray, Pabbay. It 
is not often that one can make 
a landing on Pabbay, but today 
the wind was just right. Angus 
Beag mancuvred us up to the 
rocks. Donald picked up one 
sheep by one horn and the wool 
of its back and flung it ashore, 
and the others all leaped over- 
board after it—some into the 
water—scrambled up the rocks 
and were away. This was not 
according to plan. Six of the 
sheep were destined for Ber- 
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neray. So Donald and the boys 
had to follow the sheep ashore, 
slipping and shouting and curs- 
ing, while the two dogs picked 
out the right sheep as they were 
indicated by Donald and headed 
them back to the boat. It was 
neatly done: the whole business 
was over in ten minutes. 

Our next stop was Mingulay, 
where once 150 people lived. 
The shepherd of the big flock 
grazing there had been staying 
for several days with two boys 
in one of the ruined houses on 
this deserted island, doing the 
shearing. Now he stood placidly 
on the cliff, with many more 
than “ three bags full” ranged 
alongside him, exactly as though 
we had all made an appointment 
for that very moment and every- 
body was punctual for it. I 
never did discover how this 
expedition was ‘‘ organised.” (I 
realise that is of course the wrong 
word to apply to it.) I can only 
assume that the people of the 
islands have some extra-sensory 
capacity directed by wind and 
tide which enables them to 
gather beasts and boats and men 
together at the right moment on 
the right day without the use of 
a spoken word. 

As we approached the rocks 
a@ more than usually violent gust 
of wind caught the bags of wool 
lined up on the cliff above, and 
two of them fell over into the 
sea. They fell into a steep-sided 
gully where they could not be 
reached from above and into 
which we could not take the 
boat, and there they floated, 
looking not unlike the heavy- 
faced swollen seals that watched 
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us curiously from a short distance 
out to sea. The uproar was 
terrific: curses (and how mag- 
nificent “‘the swears’ sound 
in Gaelic), recriminations, hot 
denials, advice. But as suddenly 
the storm was over and we 
pushed off again (we had, appar- 
ently, only put in to say that we 
would be back later), leaving 
the shepherd and the two boys 
throwing stones and trailing 
bits of rope over the sea-borne 
sacks in what seemed rather an 
aimless fashion. A boat-hook 
would have rescued them, and 
it would also have made the job 
of hanging on to the slippery 
rocks with broken finger-nails a 
good deal easier. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you carry a boat-hook?” I 
asked Angus. ‘“ Och, I can’t be 
bothered,” he replied. But we 
all knew that somehow the sacks 
would have been retrieved by 
the time we returned. 

It was only a short distance to 
our next port of call: Berneray, 
the last and most southerly of 
the whole chain of Outer Isles. 
Here stands the Barra Head 
Lighthouse, over 600 feet above 
the sea, higher than any other 
lighthouse in the British Isles. 
And here again, as though we 
were expected and on time, we 
were met by the lighthouse- 
keepers in a jeep. Angus and 
Donald and the boys started on 
a violent spring-cleaning of the 
boat; the Visitor disappeared— 
no doubt to gaze out to sea on 
the other side of the island with 
those Bonny Prince Charlie eyes 
of his; and I was given an hour 
in which to visit the lighthouse. 
We shot skywards in the jeep. 
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It was a far rougher passage than 
even the boat had achieved, and 
I arrived at the lighthouse 
bruised and breathless. 

I have been in a good many 
lighthouses, and to me they all 
seem—unlike ships and houses, 
with their pulsatingly varied 
characters—very much the same. 
Secrubbed and clean and shining, 
white without and brass and 
glass within, functional in the 
very best sense, remote and im- 
personal and terribly restricted, 
there is something of the battle- 
ship and something of the 
Buddha about them. And 
women seem as out of place in 
a lighthouse as they do in a ship 
or would in a monastery. Barra 
Head is one of the stations where 
wives are allowed to live, but 
after this year they are to be 
abandoned to the mainland, and 
in future the married life of the 


Barra Head lighthouse-keepers 
will be one month on and two 


months off. The older ones 
regret this ruling: to them the 
shared life compensates for all 
the disadvantages of isolation. 
But the younger ones — the 
wives, at any rate—prefer the 
separation with its cinemas and 
shops. In Barra Head the living 
quarters form one side of a 
whitewashed, cobbled courtyard. 
Inside I found the glowing fire, 
neat cleanliness and comfort, 
and heart-warming hospitality 
I have also learned to associate 
with lighthouse living. These 
are essentials—for sometimes it 
is impossible to open the door 
against the gale for many days 
on end. 

The best part of Barra Head 
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is the view, not only of its own 
cliffs and the equally impressive 
grandeur of neighbouring Min- 
gulay, but also of the entranc- 
ing pattern of all the islands 
to Barra itself and beyond. It 
must have as lovely an outlook 
a8 any lighthouse in the world. 
And this was a perfect day for 
looking out; the air and the 
water and the islands glowed and 
shone and shimmered, and every 
shade of blue was touched and 
surpassed. Over Barra, how- 
ever, a great bunch of clouds 
hid the hill-tops, and I was 
assured that, more often than 
not, when it was raining over 
Barra it was fine at Berneray, 
‘* being so much farther south.” 
Sheer from the lighthouse fall 
the 600-foot cliffs, and a little 
stone rubbish-shoot built on the 
very edge of this precipice made 
a good support for leaning over 
to inspect the bird life below. 
Tier upon tier of auks, thousands 
of growling razorbills and guille- 
mots with their squealing chicks, 
made up the majority of the 
population and occupied every 
possible inch of space on the 
narrow ledges. Puffins mono- 
polised the upper storey and 
catapulted to and fro, wings 
whirring, legs astraddle and 
parroty beaks closed on neat 
rows of small fish. The kitti- 
wake colony made use of the 
damp dark wall of a deep gully 
unknown to the sun, and though 
fewer in number managed to 
make twice as much noise as any 
other bird. The north cliff-face, 
less sheer but equally inaccess- 
ible, had been appropriated by 
the fulmars, and hundreds of 
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non-brooding birds swung sleekly 
backwards and forwards on the 
air-currents before the placid 
eyes of their mates. High above 
the tumultuous music of this 
pelagic orchestra I heard the 
trill of a Hebridean wren, its 
enormous voice echoing against 
the wild Atlantic cliffs. 
Outstaying my allotted span 
of time, I was two hours late 
when the jeep discharged me at 
the boat, but nobody seemed to 
mind. Scrubbed and dry, the 
boat was spotlessly clean again: 
only its occupants were dirty. 
(Indeed, an odour of sheep clung 
to me for many days afterwards.) 
The wind was now behind us, 
and I realised with regret that 
the homeward journey would 
take far less time than the out- 
ward—which had taken three 


hours. Our stop at Mingulay 


was brief, and a cargo of nearly 
thirty bags of wool soon occupied 
the space which had held thirty 
sheep. The shepherd and his 
boys also came aboard. The 
wool made a deliciously soft 
couch on which I reclined—until 
I noticed an obscenely swollen 
sheep-tick on top of one of the 
bags. I have had a horror of 
meeting a sheep-tick since being 
told of the experience of some 
friends who had camped in 
Scotland on sheep-sour ground. 
The ticks, they said, are invisible 
at first. They burrow under your 
skin, suck blood, expand. You 
itch, you seratch, you scratch 
off their swollen bodies, their 
heads remain under your skin 
and grow another body, and so 
it goes on. I moved quickly 
from my comfortable seat into 
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the bows beside Donald. He 
had discovered that I was inter- 
ested in birds and did his best 
to entertain me, pointing out 
with an excited shout each gull 
that flew within a mile of the 
boat. I asked him whether he 
ever saw any divers, great 
Northern or red - throated or 
black - throated, around the 
islands. ‘‘ Och, yes, five great 
Northern divers flew over us 
five minutes ago, but I thought 
you would be seeing them.” 
The story was more than im- 
probable: it was impossible. 
But he had done his best. 
‘* Now I must go and tease the 
shepherd,” he announced, and 
moved aft. 

The islands under the evening 
sun looked like fairy fruits float- 
ing in light on a crystal dish— 
enormous magic peaches and 
plums and grapes, veined and 
dimpled where the rosy-purple 
bloom of evening shadow lay 
behind the ridges of the rocks 
and in the hollows of the corries. 
The sky was thick with home- 
ward - winging guillemots and 
razorbills. Gannets maintained 
an aerial patrol over a nearby 
stretch of sea, occasionally plung- 
ing headlong to their evening 
meal. 

The voyage was over. It was 
seven o’clock as we climbed 
up on to the pier at Castlebay, 
and the lorry was there waiting 
for us. Everyone hung around 
looking, I thought, a little sheep- 
ish. (Perhaps that is not quite 
the right expression to use under 
the circumstances ; for the sheep 
that day had been an up-and- 
coming lot.) 
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““There’s a message Archie 
with the lorry would be doing 
first,’ began Donald vaguely. 

*“ Of course,’ I said. “Til 
have a cup of tea with the 
Macleods and wait for you 
there.” 

Everyone looked relieved. 
“ Ay, likely you'll be wanting 
a cup of tea. We'll not be long. 
Twenty minutes. Say half an 
hour. 
7.30.” 

It was not really a good day 
to be calling on the Macleods. 
They were in the middle of 
painting the kitchen, and every- 
thing in the room was on the 
floor, including the baby, who 
had managed to open a tin of 
treacle and another of mustard 
and a packet of soap flakes, and 
was sitting in some of the 
contents with the rest in his 
mouth. But in Barra hospi- 
tality comes first. 

“Tl only be here twenty 
minutes while I wait for the 
lorry,’”? I explained apologetic- 
ally. ‘* Please don’t bother 
about me, and just go on with 
your painting.” 

** Och, the lorry won’t be here 
till ten minutes past nine,” said 
the kindly Macleods. ‘ The bar 
closes at nine. You'll be want- 
ing a proper meal after your long 
day.” 

And a proper meal I had. 
Half-way through it a large 
flea jumped from my arm on 
to the table. Probably it had 
come from one of the dogs that 
had been my close companions 
throughout the day, but I was 
embarrassed at having brought 
it into the Macleod household. 


We'll pick you up at 
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Wee Ronnie was sent for a bowl 
of water, and we drowned it 
with some ceremony. After the 
meal was over I offered to help 
with the painting while I waited 
for the lorry. 

* Not at all,” said the Mac- 
leods. ‘We were ceilidhing 
every night this week and not in 
bed before three. We'll finish 
the painting after you’ve gone. 
Another late night won’t hurt us.” 

Neil brought out his pipes. 
“There’s not many play in 
Barra now,” he said sadly. 
‘But they’re terrible ones for 
the pipes in Uist. You can’t be 
walking along a road in Uist 
but you'll find them piping 
round every corner.” 

He gave us a strathspey and 
a reel, and then a great noise 
came from the road outside. It 
was ten minutes past nine. 
Half the men of the island 
appeared to be packed into the 
lorry. Everyone looked happy. 

Young Ronnie followed me to 
the road. ‘“‘ We shall have a 
name for you in the Gaelic now,” 
he said. 

‘* What would that be?” 

‘“* Cailleach nan deargannan.”’ 

‘* And what does it mean?” 
I asked. 

“¢The Old Flea Woman.’ 
Cheerioh ! ” 

Archie, the owner of the lorry, 
drove magnificently, and it must 
have been the universal sense of 
guilt that lurks subconsciously 
in every breast which made me 
a little uneasy when we were 
stopped by the policeman as 
we passed beneath the shadow 
of Ben Tangaval. There was 
a long and apparently fierce 
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argument in Gaelic. Then we 
drove on. 

“What did the policeman 
say ?” I inquired. 

“He was wanting to know 
the time,’ replied my nearest 
neighbour. 

“Oh. I was afraid there 
might be something wrong with 
the lorry.” 

“And if there was, he 
wouldn’t be worrying,” was the 
reply. ‘“ He’s a gem of a man. 
‘If you go looking for trouble 
you'll be finding it every five 
minutes,’ he says, ‘and if you 
don’t look for it you'll never 
find it.’ ” 

“ Ay, that’s right,” said an- 
other man. “Do you mind 
the time he told his landlady : 
‘I’m away fishing. Look in to 
the bar at nine and see that 
everything’s all right’? ” 

“T was wanting to know the 
said 


time myself yesterday,” 
Archie, “ and I stopped a young 
lad on the east side and asked 


him. He said he did not know, 
so I told him ‘go into the house 
and find out.’ He came back 
carrying a clock as large as him- 
self. And it was three hours 
slow.” 

By this time we had reached 
Donald’s house. ‘ You'll come 
in for a strubag,” he said. I tried 
to protest, but one can never say 
a final ‘no’ to island hospitality. 
I felt the day could go on for 
ever—and who knows, perhaps 
it did. Anyway, another two 
hours slipped very pleasantly 
by, with people coming and 
going, long restful silences alter- 
nating with gossip and reminis- 
cence and an occasional song, 
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mountainous scones of crowdie- 
and-cream, and a fresh pot 
of tea brewed every time the 
door opened. Entertaining only 
starts at about ten o’clock in the 
islands, when the cows have 
been milked and the day’s work 
is at an end. Then house-to- 
house ceilidhing begins, and no- 
body seems to get to bed before 
two. However, tonight I rose to 
go at midnight. ‘“ Time enough, 
time enough,” protested Donald’s 
Morag. But I was firm. I was 
sleepy, and I had two miles to go. 

I started for home across the 
machair. The brilliance of its 
flower-carpet glowed in the semi- 
dark and the scent of clover was 
thick and sweet in the air. I 
slopped through the burn that 
channels its way across the 
glimmering beach, too lazy to 
take off my shoes or to look for 
the stepping stones I put down 
every time I cross. In any case, 
they had probably been silted 
over during the day. I began 
the ascent of Greian Head. And 
then a corncrake started up. On 
and on, on and on. Its mono- 
tonous, harsh voice sounded 
astonishingly loud. I wondered 
how long it would go on, and 
decided to time it. It would 
make a good excuse to sit down 
and enjoy the night. I sat on 
a rock for half an hour, and the 
corncrake never paused, not for 
a second. It is almost impossible 
to see this elusive bird during 
the day, and I had often intended 
to stalk it at night. Should I do 
that now? Or should I go on 
to bed ? 

“Och, wine gu leor!” I said 
to myself in my best Gaelic. 
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‘““Time enough, time enough.” 
And, hand on torch, I crept 
softly through the clover in the 
direction of Crex crex crex. 


One hundred and thirty-five 
years ago, another trip was 
planned to the islands of ‘* Sand- 
era, Pabba, Muldonich, Mingala, 
and Bernera.” ‘ The history 
of this barren expedition,’ as 
he called it, was written by 
John MacCulloch, a well-known 
geologist, who travelled ex- 
tensively in the Western Isles 
between 1811-1821. He was 
staying at the time on Vatersay. 

‘* We were promised a boat in 
the morning to visit all the 
islands,’ he wrote, “‘ and I there- 
fore went to bed full of hope. I 
had forgotten that I was in a 
Highland land. 

“Morning came, and six; 
but breakfast did not come till 
ten. Then came the cows to be 
milked and the calves to be 
admired ; for in these countries 
of blatant cattle, a calf is a much 
more important object than a 
child, and its nursing an affair of 
the purest affection. At length 
we arrived at the beach, and 
then the Laird recollected that, 
a few days before, his boat had 
been carried away by the tide 
and dashed in pieces ; as he had 
forgotten to anchor or fasten 
her. But there was another 
boat on the island; we should 
probably find it; which we 
accordingly did. With unusual 
foresight he had borrowed some 
oars the preceding evening ; but 
they had been left on the beach 
within high-water mark, and 
had floated off in search of the 
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original boat. There was now 
a boat without oars; but what 
are these difficulties in a land so 
full of expedients ? There were 
oars to be borrowed somewhere : 
they would be ready at twelve, 
or one, or two o’clock: we 
should not be many hours too 
late, and could only be be- 
nighted. I knew we should be 
benighted though we were to 
stay there a month; and the 
oars were sent for. We then, 
however, discovered that there 
were no men; our kind host 
having sent all his people to 
Barra. But there was an ex- 
pedient for this also; and 
another messenger was dis- 
patched to borrow four of the 
islanders. The borrowed oars 
of one fisherman were at length 
fitted to the borrowed boat of 
another; but when the second 
messenger returned, all the 


islanders were absent making 


kelp. It remained to find 
another expedient; and that 
was, to return to Barra. Need 
you wonder how happily people 
can live in the Highlands, how 
easily they can find employ- 
ment, even in such solitudes as 
this, and how little time can 
hang heavily on those hands 
that have found so many expedi- 
ents for occupying it? In fact, 
Time does not enter into their 
list of categories. It is never 
present, but always past or to 
come: it is always too soon to 
do anything, until it is too late: 
and thus vanishes that period 
of weariness, and labour, and 
anxiety, and expectation, and 
disappointment which lies be- 
tween the cradle and the grave.” 





THE NAVIGATING COOK. 


BY JOHN MART. 


I WAS an apprentice at the 
time (said the captain) and the 
ship was the Liverpool barque 
Eskdale. I had joined her in 
New York, where she had been 
repaired after a collision in the 
harbour. The whole crew was 
new. The original lot from 
Liverpool had run away: they 
always did in those days, when 
America was free to any sailor 
who wanted to leave his ship. 
The new captain and the mate 
had been sent as passengers, and 
the two apprentices by another 
ship of the same company, but 
not as passengers. They had to 
work their passage. I was one of 
those two apprentices—my first 
voyage at sea. No, that’s not 
altogether true: I had been 
twice over to the Isle of Man and 
once to Dublin, so that I was 
already well acquainted with the 
sea! The second mate was a 
young American - Norwegian, a 
man without a ticket—a good 
officer, mind you, but no navi- 
gator; which did not matter 
much. 

We loaded case-oil on the 
Brooklyn side for Anger, where 
we were to receive orders. We 
had a fairly good passage, just 
the usual sequences of good 
weather and bad weather, and I 
won’t waste your time going into 
details, most of which I have 
forgotten anyway. In due course 
we dropped anchor off Anger 
Point, and after a couple of days 


there got orders to proceed to 
Batavia. There we anchored in 
the bay, a long way off-shore, 
and discharged the cargo our- 
selves into lighters. That is to 
say, four men down below, the 
second mate on the staging, one 
man at the whip, and another at 
the winch. Oh, yes, we were up 
to date: we had a donkey-boiler 
in that ship! The rest of the 
crew were scraping and painting 
and repairing the rigging, the 
sailmaker had turned the poop 
into a sail-loft—the usual run of 
things in a windbag. 

Some of you may know 


Batavia (continued the captain) ; 
I don’t. I went ashore once only, 


and then only for a few hours, 
and I’ve never been there since. 
In fact, I’ve never been East 
since. 

We bought bananas and other 
fruit from the bumboat, mostly 
in exchange for shirts and other 
things, for we had no money. 
The fellow had an account with 
the skipper, but most of the 
trade was changey-for-changey, 
as it was called, and probably 
still is. Some of us bought 
monkeys and parrots. But there 
was something there besides 
bananas and monkeys: malaria. 
The place was rotten with it. 
We always had at least two or 
three laid up. Now one, now 
another. The second mate took 
bad one night and I was pro- 
moted to stevedore for a few 
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days. I was lucky, though. I 
got my share of the disease all 
right, but not before we had been 
in Newcastle a few days. No, 
not this Newcastle—Newcastle, 
New South Wales, where we went 
to load coal for San Francisco. I 
was in hospital in Newcastle, a 
nice place overlooking the sea, 
and I remember falling in love 
with one of the nurses, a lady old 
enough to be my mother. But 
that’s by the way—nothing to do 
with the story. 

The first to get malaria really 
badly was the steward, and he 
died when we were a few days on 
our way to Newcastle. Then the 
skipper took it, then the mate, 
then the second mate. And 
others of the crew, of course. I 
think the only one who was not 
caught at all was the cook, and 
this, as you will hear, was just as 
well. 

The other apprentice got it 
too, but in a mild form. A nice 
enough shipmate, but always on 
the whinge. The least little 
thing would upset him. He was 
not cut out to make a sailor and 
I think he left the sea after his 
first voyage. 

When the steward died the 
cook took his place as a matter of 
course, and I was made cook. 
That is to say, I helped the cook 
in his various duties; and his 
duties were numerous; for he 
had always one or two patients 
in the cabin under his care, plus 
the men forward. Between us 
two, we had our hands full, 
believe me. 

This cook came from the Mid- 
lands somewhere. A young man, 
twenty-five I should say, well 
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spoken, not at all like the average 
ship’s cook. <A _ good-looking 
chap, too. I call him Cook, and 
as such he appeared on the ship’s 
articles, but he was no French 
chef. I was a pretty rotten cook, 
I admit, but he was not much 
better. Anyway I was an 
apprentice, acting as cook. On 
the other hand, he was a good 
doctor, and when one of our men 
fractured his arm he made a very 
good job of it, in such a way that 
the splints were taken off after 
three or four weeks and the 
fellow’s arm as good as new. But 
that has nothing to do with the 
story either. 

Things went from bad to 
worse. Half of the crew were 


laid up at some time or other, 
and we stopped working watch 
and watch. A man at the wheel, 
the others standing by. We were 
becalmed for many days, I 


remember, 
Australia. 

One day the captain took bad 
againandlay up. Then the mate. 
Then the skipper again. Then 
the second mate. At one time 
all three of the after gang were 
in bed. It did not matter much 
at the time, for we had a good 
bosun who could handle a ship if 
necessary. But it was not neces- 
sary, as it happened. There was 
not a breath of wind. Still, to be 
without a navigator was rather 
awkward. 

We were still off the West 
Coast of Australia when the 
climax was reached. I say the 
West Coast of Australia because 
the cook told me. The skipper 
was in bed, and so was the mate, 
when the second had to be 


off the coast of 
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carried below. Poor fellow: he 
stuck it as long as he could, but 
he conked up at last. And to 
make matters worse a breeze 
came up at the same time. The 
poor bosun squared the yards 
and steered the course we were 
on. By some freak of nature the 
wind came from the north, which 
was just what we wanted. 

The bosun called all hands aft 
and spoke to us— 

“We're in a fix,” he said. 
“We have no navigator, and so 
far as I can see there’s little 
chance of one of the officers com- 
ing on deck for a while. So we 
must make the best of it. I’m in 
charge, naturally. We won’t do 
any work for a while except 
what’s necessary, and the sail- 
maker will take my place when I 
go for a rest. I want you all to 
keep a good look-out for sails ; 
for the only thing we can hope 
for now is for us to borrow 
a navigator from a passing 
vessel. We ought to fall in 
with something or other, and 
the sooner the better.” 

The very same night I caught 
the cook with a sextant under the 
break of the poop. To be correct, 
he saw me first. 

“Don’t say anything,” he 
urged. ‘“ I’m keeping a check on 
our position. The trouble is that 
the three chronometers have run 
down, and we are without longi- 
tude. Likewise the position has 
not been entered for a few days, 
nor marked on the chart. I’m 
not worried about our latitude so 
much ; that’s easily found. The 
question is, how far east or west 
are we. A lunar distance, damn 
it, but I’m by myself. Anyway 
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it takes too long. However, we'll 
get over it. Plenty of sea-room, 
at any rate.” 

“Can you handle one of those 
things?” I asked, pointing to 
the sextant, which I recognised 
as the mate’s. 

“Oh, yes. There’s nothing in 
it. Navigation is the easiest 
thing in the world when you've 
got the gear.” 

“And what are you doing 
now? That’s the Southern 
Cross, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“Good boy! Yes, itis. I’m 
giving our latitude a rough check. 
Rotten horizon, though. I wish 
I could come out in the day with 
this beastly thing.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Bosun will be glad, 
and so will we all be.” 

“T’m only the cook,” he 
replied dryly, “ promoted to 
chief steward and sick - room 
attendant.” 

“Stop your larking,” I sug- 
gested. “Tell me, how can 
you find the latitude with the 
Southern Cross ? ” 

“* Same as with any other star. 
But I’m not calculating it very 
fine. See the Cross. Well, when 
it is standing upright, as it is 
now, the bottom star and the 
top one are nearly in the merid- 
ian, that is, north and south. 
I’m now taking a sight of the 
bottom one, Alpha. The declina- 
tion is about 62 or 63 south, and 
there you are. Yes, I thought 
so. I am not far out.” 

He made a rapid calculation in 
his head and found that we were 
in latitude 34. 

“ But that’s not accurate, is 
it?’ I inquired. 

F 
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“Of course it isn’t, but it’s 
good enough for the time being. 
And keep your mouth shut, will 
you.” 

All this happened years and 
years ago (said the captain), but 
I can still remember those lessons 
that cook taught me. He was 
an excellent teacher and very 
patient. I still remember some 
of the figures he gave me. The 
declination of Alpha Crucis, 62 
or 63; of Gamma Crucis—that’s 
the top star—57 south. Of Beta, 
the one on the left, 59, and of 
Delta, 58. Later he showed me 
how to work out a simple merid- 
ian latitude, and how to take 
the time while he was taking 
altitudes. 

“T’ve started the machines 
again,” he told me one morning. 
By machines he meant the 
chronometers. ‘We are, I 
should say, about 110 east. I 
don’t suppose I’m far out, and I 
am taking that as a departure. 
We’re bound to sight a ship and 
we may get our position from 
her. Will you just get our 
numbers ready and also the flags 
so-and-so.” 

He had looked up the Code of 
Signals and he had memorised 
the three flags asking for our 
position. I have forgotten them ; 
but I got the hoist ready. It was 
never to be used. 

“ And the captain will be on 
deck any time now,” I said. 

“ Don’t you believe it. That 
man is bad, and he might not 
live. As to the mate, he is not 
much better.”’ 

“ But look here, what’s the 
matter with running for land and 
getting them treated by a doctor. 
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We ought to be able to make for 
some port or other.” 

“Yes, but the bosun’s in 
charge, I’m not. Besides, the 
skipper knew all about this. 
There have been several men laid 
up for some time now, in fact 
ever since we left Java, and 
before that, and he could have 
seen to all that. He doesn’t want 
to, that’s all. Did he eall a 
doctor in Batavia?” 

“Two wrongs don’t make a 
right,’ I ventured. ‘ I'll tell the 
bosun you can navigate,” I 
threatened. “It’s not fair of 
you to leave him in the dark, 
when you know you can save the 
situation.” 

And the next day I did. All 
hands were aft, listening to what 
the bosun had to say about our 
plight, and I came out with it— 

“Look here, Bosun,” I said, 
‘“‘ there is one man on this packet 
who can navigate, and here he 
is.’ I pointed to the cook, who 
didn’t say a word. 

“Is that true, Cook?” asked 
the bosun. 

“ Of course it is,” I confirmed. 

“Yes,” finally admitted the 
cook sulkily, “‘ but I’m only the 
cook, or the steward, just as you 
like.” 

“Come on, man,” said the 
bosun. “If it is true, and I 
believe it is, say so, and we'll 
know where we are. Can you 
handle a ship like this?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“That settles it,” clinched 
the bosun, not without relief. 
* You’re captain here, and I’m 
your mate, if you want me as 
such, and this is your second 
mate (meaning the sailmaker). 
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From this minute. And we'll 
call you Sir.” 

“Very nice of you,” said the 
cook. “Oh, well, I don’t sup- 
pose there is an alternative. 
You could stay as skipper and I 
would be your sailing-master, 
but such combinations are seldom 
satisfactory. ... All right, I'll 
take over. You men are aware 
that we have no Greenwich time. 
In other words, we don’t know 
our longitude. But there are 
ways and means of getting along 
just the same. For the present 
we'll keep on this course for a 
few miles more, to get well clear 
of the coast of Australia.” 

“I’m not going to be bossed 
by a blasted ship’s cook,” 
shouted one of the men. “‘ Fancy 
a cook being captain! Why, he 
can’t cook, never mind command- 
ing a ship like this.” 

“What you want and what 
we want are different things al- 
together,” the bosun told him. 
“You take your orders from 
him, the same as the rest of us.” 

“ Tf there’s going to be trouble 
I resign here and now,” the new 
captain said. “I don’t want 
mischief and I don’t want to 
create or cause mischief. What 
is it to be?” 

“You’re captain,” said the 
bosun, “‘ and that’s all there is to 
it. And let there be no nonsense 
either, from Larsen (I think that 
was the name) or from anybody. 
We should consider ourselves 
lucky that we have found some- 
body who knows the ropes.” 

That was the first and the last 
grumble we had. The fellow 
closed his mouth and did as he 
was told for the rest of the 
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voyage. Not that cookie was 
a bad master at any time. He 
was rather easy-going. And yet 
he had a way about him, a subtle 
way of giving orders which com- 
manded respect besides obedi- 
ence. He always said “ Please” 
and finished by saying “ Thank 
you”’ when the job was done. 
His cooking got worse as the 
days went by; for, although 
promoted captain, he was still 
cook. I did the rough work in 
the galley, such as washing up 
and all that, but he gave the 
finishing touches to the salt beef 
and the pea-soup, and the bread- 
making was his own job, always. 
And he kept on looking after the 
invalids, and there were quite 
a few, aft and forward. The 
second mate was not too bad, but 
the other two were very poorly 
indeed. We could not get their 
temperature down. What with 
his galley work, his pantry work, 
his chartroom work and his 
hospital work, the poor cook had 
plenty on his plate ! 

Very shortly after being pro- 
moted he called me to the saloon, 
where a chart was laid on the 
table. 

“TI don’t know what to do 
about these two,” he said. “ If 
I knew a little more about our 
position we could make for Free- 
mantle. It is not too late. Or 
Albany on the South Coast 
here.”” He showed me the spots 
on the chart. ‘“ No, if we make 
for port at all it will have to be 
Freemantle. We can run on the 
parallel without danger.” 

“ And what does that mean?” 
I asked. I know now what it 
means but I did not know then. 
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“Simply that you get into the 
required latitude and then run 
east, or west as the case may be, 
until you get there.” 

“T see,” I said, and I was 
about to ask a few more ques- 
tions when there was a shout 
from the captain’s room that 
made the whole ship rattle: 
‘* Steward, come here!” 

Cookie made a dash for the 
door. ‘“ What’s that you’re talk- 
ing about?’ inquired the captain. 
‘* Making for Freemantle? You 
tell Mr Hamilton (that was the 
mate) that he’s not to run for any 
Freemantle. And don’t you take 
it upon yourself to suggest any- 
thing of the sort.” And as if 
exhausted after his short admoni- 
tion he collapsed, and died a few 
minutes later. 

“We'll have to tell the mate 
about this, I fear,’ said the cook. 
*“ And he is not too well, and 
certainly not well enough to get 
on deck. And that’s just what 
he’ll try to do when he hears that 
the old man is gone. Oh, hell! 
. . . Call the men aft, will you?” 

The men came, and the cook 
told them about the captain’s 
demise and asked them to con- 
firm his captaincy. 

‘Well, of course,” declared 
the bosun without hesitating. 
“Who else? ” 

“Very well, then,” said the 
cook. ‘‘ We'll bury the captain 
at four bells this evening. Here 
is a job for you, Sails, and I can’t 
say I envy you, but it’s got to be 
done. We are doing about four 
knots. After the burial we'll 
steer eastward. Just stand by 
and never mind anything else. 
We’re all sick and tired of this.” 
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At six o’clock, dog-watch, the 
cook hove-to. I shall always 
remember his quiet and un- 
assuming way of giving orders, 
as if to the manner born— 

“Square the main- yard, Mr 
Sinclair, please.’ And Mr 
Sinclair, in other words the 
bosun, shouted: ‘ Weather 
main-brace!” That ‘cook knew 
how to handle a square-rigged 
ship all right. 

He read the funeral service, 
and then the poor captain was 
committed to the deep. It was 
my second sea burial, the steward 
having been the first, and I am 
glad to say that I have not seen 
one since. 

The yards were squared and 
we headed east—east-south-east, 
to be precise. During the night 
the wind got up a bit and 
we made quite a good run, all 
square-sails set, and this lasted 
for a week or ten days. 

The two ship’s chronometers 
were taken out of the captain’s 
room, and the necessary papers, 
and the door locked and sealed. 
I don’t know why the cook did 
this, but I suppose he had reasons 
of his own. The mate, Mr Hamil- 
ton, did not get better. He 
stayed in a coma all the time. 
Our new captain treated him 
with things out of the medicine- 
chest and decided that he would 
try to make port to land him. 
‘* He won’t die,” he assured me. 
‘* A tough nut, he is. Well, even 
if he does recover he can do no 
more than I can.... But Ido 
wish we could sight a ship.” 

And of course we did not. 
That’s always the case. We did 
see a whiff of smoke now and 
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again, far down on the horizon, 
and we hoisted a request for our 
position, but got no reply, owing, 
as I said before, to the distance. 

The crew’s health improved 
somewhat, and we were able to 
run watch and watch, except for 
the two mates, of course. The 
chief did not turn out until he 
was hoisted over the side in Port 
Hunter, to go to hospital. He 
took the ship over after his ill- 
ness, and, such is the cussedness 
of things, I myself was sent to 
the same hospital the very day he 
left. The second mate, although 
ordered to stay in his bunk by 
the cook-captain-doctor, took it 
into his silly head to come on 
deck one morning, and had to 
go back to bed at once. He left 
the ship in Newcastle and I heard 
nothing more of him. 

If we had no Greenwich time, 
the chronometers were giving us 
at least our difference of longi- 
tude. This, the cook explained, 
would always tell us what we 
had made east or west from a 
certain place. I’ve already 
told you that he showed me 
how to work out a latitude. The 
longitude problem was still be- 
yond me, though, and as to star 
work, I never tried. I have 
never been very fond of stars at 
sea—I don’t know how you feel 
about them — but I’ve made 
good use of them while survey- 
ing. That ‘ Longitude by Moon 
Culminating Stars ’ is a beautiful 
method, but I don’t suppose you 
are conversant with it, for it 
cannot be used at sea. You must 
use a theodolite, and you need no 
Greenwich time at all. But all 
this is beside the point. 


The cook showed me a pencil 
mark on the chart. 

‘“* We are now in latitude 40,” 
he said, ‘‘and about 130 east. 
We’ve been lucky so far, with the 
wind behind us, made to our 
requirements. We could go on 
this course for a while yet, but 
I think it’s safer to get into 
latitude 44 as soon a8 we can. 
There will be less chance of meet- 
ing anything, but that cannot be 
helped. I want to be well to the 
south of Tasmania ; I'll feel safer 
then. We'll now go dead south 
for a couple of hundred miles, 
250 to be exact, and then we 
can go to sleep until we reach 
the 155th meridian. I won’t try 
to sight Tasmania at all. The 
South-East Cape would give us 
our position all right, but we'll 
play for safety. A few days will 
make no difference.” 

This we did. On the starboard 
tack for three days, and then 
we squared the yards again, the 
wind remaining in our favour. 
At times we had to brace her up 
a bit, and once or twice we had 
the yards against the backstays. 
The cook never stayed on one 
tack very long. He stuck to his 
beloved parallel ! 

When Cookie thought he had 
passed Tasmania he kept on for 
another 400 miles, until we were 
in 155 east, and then we steered 
north by east. ‘ We can now 
safely go north,” said the cook. 
‘“* Plenty of sea-room here. We'll 
make 33 south, which is the 
latitude of Newcastle, and then 
dead west until we get there. 
We’re bound to touch land some 
time ! ” 

600 or 700 miles northward we 
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made, the powers who control 
the winds making things easy 
for us all the time. Then we 
headed west, on our last lap. 

“Say 400 miles,” the cook 
told me, peering over the chart. 
** T don’t suppose I’m more than 
a hundred miles out one way or 
the other. Before darkness sets 
in we'll strip her down to the top- 
sails. Yes, and we’ll take the 
courses off her too. Nothing like 
being under handy canvas. And 
we'll keep a good look-out.” 

We were five days, so far as I 
remember, doing this westing ; 
shortening sails every evening 
and keeping our eyes well open, 
and then one morning, just be- 
fore daybreak, we saw a light. 
Cook was asleep on the saloon 
settee when it was reported. He 
took the news quite calmly. He 
threw a coat over his shoulders 
and went up the companion. 

“Good,” he said. “Set the 
courses again, Mr Sinclair, please, 
and the t’gallants’ls. No, never 
mind them. Let the beastly 
things stay furled. When the 
courses are set ask all hands to 
come aft and get something out 
of the bottle, just to give them 
an appetite for breakfast. And 
while on the subject of break- 
fast,’ he added, turning to me, 
“open enough of that nice Amer- 
ican mutton and make a royal 
breakfast for all hands. Bring 
out a few tins of milk too, 
and see that there is sugar 
and marmalade enough forward. 
Let’s be extravagant for once in 
our lives.” In those days, of 
course, milk was unknown in the 
forecastle. Breakfast consisted 
of a pannikin of coffee made with 
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old sea-boots—and smelling like 
it too—biscuits and margarine. 

And was the cook pleased with 
himself? He was not. Over 
the breakfast table he moaned 
instead of rejoicing. “I should 
have had more faith,” he said. 
“T allowed for at least three 
hundred miles too much. Fifty, 
as a margin, would have been 
ample. But, of course, one can 
never tell. And in our easting 
we wasted much time too. We 
ought to have been here a week 
ago. This ship will probably miss 
a good freight through that.” 

““T should worry,” I coun- 
tered. ‘ The owners can be jolly 
glad to get their ship at all... .” 

‘* Wasted time is wasted time,”’ 
he said. ‘A ship like this is 
worth quite a lot of money per 
day. Owners are in business to 
make money, you know; not for 
the fun of the thing.” 

There was a ship’s cook talking 
like that, just as if he had an 
interest in the old tub! 

** Anyway,” Linquired, “‘ where 
did you learn all this? It’s not 
usual for a ship’s cook to be a 
skilful navigator, you know.” 

** Ah, well, we can’t go into 
that now,” he replied enigmatic- 
ally, and I have never been able 
to discover whether he was a 
ship’s officer who had come 
down, through drink perhaps, or 
what. My idea was, and still is, 
that he was some sort of gentle- 
man’s son who had been in 
the Navy and been thrown out 
for some prank or other, or a 
moneyed man who had owned a 
yacht and afterwards gone bank- 
rupt. We must leave it at that. 

At about five knots we headed 
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for Newcastle. You talk about 
a lovely landfall! A tug came, 
and you should have heard our 
cook bargaining with the tug- 
master, just as if he had to pay 
for the towage himself. I forget 
what the first figure mentioned 
was, but cookie simply laughed 
at the tugboatman. “ The wind 
is fair and we'll wait until we’re 
half a mile off port,” he said. 
However, a bargain was struck 
and we took the tug’s line and 
made fast our sails. The pilot 
came on board in due course, 
and we were moored to one of 
the buoys in the harbour. You 
ought to have seen the pilot’s 
face when the cook told him he 
was a ship’s cook, not a master 
mariner. 

The mate was sent ashore in 
the doctor’s boat, and so was the 
second mate. A couple of weeks 


later I got my share of malaria, 
and I, too, went into hospital. 
When I was discharged the 


mate was captain. As to the 
cook, I never saw him or heard 
of him again. He got paid off, at 
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his own request. I was given to 
understand that he was offered 
the second mate’s berth, but 
declined it. I don’t suppose he 
could have been at home as 
second mate in a ship of which 
he had been captain. He got 
a handsome reward from the 
owners or the underwriters—I 
don’t know which. In fact, we 
all got something. I got a fiver 
from the skipper, and so did my 
brother apprentice. The men 
forward got a fiver each and then 
ran away, leaving their wages 
behind like the fools they were. 
Bosun got twenty pounds and 
the sailmaker ten. 

And that (said the captain) is 
the story of the navigating cook. 
In these days of wireless, radar, 
and goodness knows what other 
expensive gadgets the poor ship- 
owners have to provide, it is 
difficult to believe that once we 
were reduced to a sextant and a 
chronometer—and, of course, a 
lead, a compass, and a log. But 
we always found ways and means 
of getting out of a hole. 








“QUIETA NON MOVERE.” 


BY WILLIAM BRANDAM. 


“ DISTURB not things which 
are quiet ” is, I think it will be 
agreed, a sound motto, applic- 
able under almost all circum- 
stances. G. and myself have at 
last decided that it particularly 
applies to obscure Islamic beliefs 
and customs. Unfortunately for 
our own peace and quiet we made 
this decision rather late in the 
day: it was, in fact, born as 
the result of our disturbing a 
quiet object ; for anything more 
tranquil or inanimate than the 
rock of this story, as we first 
saw it, would be very difficult to 
imagine. 

G., born, and resident half a 
lifetime, in North Africa, who 
is steeped in Muslim folklore, 
speaks Arabic like a native and 
quotes passages from the Koran 
and her own Bible with equal 
facility, would certainly not have 
given the order for its destruc- 
tion had she had an inkling of 
its fétiche nature. I who have 
roamed the world and _ seen 
many of its wonders—the queer, 
the grotesque, and the inexplic- 
able — should, after my many 
experiences, have been instine- 
tively on my guard against 
meddling with that cursed holy 
stone. 


In days gone by I used to 
smile at G.’s fairy-tales, until 
one day... 

The auberge on the outskirts 
of a remote village in the hills 


was just what the doctor ordered. 
As he accompanied us to the 
door he had repeated, for the 
*nth time, “Now peace and 
quietness in some out-of-the- 
world corner, and a minimum 
of six months, nine or twelve if 
you can put up with it.” 

Peace and quiet we certainly 
found—a three - thousand - foot 
rise of wooded hills behind us ; 
three and a half million square 
miles of desolation before us— 
roughly the area of Europe— 
extending from our very feet 
down to the basin of the Niger— 
the Sahara. 

G., rather to my surprise, 


took the solitude very well. 
She found much to occupy her 
time, and enhanced her popu- 


larity by frequent incursions 
into the kitchen, where, with 
the Ouled Nail chambermaid as 
her assistant, she produced many 
choice and, to the local clients, 
unusual dishes, a welcome varia- 
tion to an otherwise monotonous 
and stodgy village menu. I, 
accustomed to a life of move- 
ment and activity, soon tired 
of the glorious sunrises and 
sunsets, sand-storms and locust 
swarms, and found life rather 
trying, like making a long 
voyage, as passenger, on board 
an ocean liner. 

One forenoon, bored almost 
to tears by the inaction and 
heat, I took out the sketches 
of an uncompleted invention, 
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irritably thrown aside when I 
had reached a deadlock. Deter- 
mined by hook or by crook to 
finish the thing, with my ankles 
twisted round the chair legs I 
pored over the sketches in an 
agony of sweaty concentration, 
but was unable to make further 
progress. 

The invention had to do 
with a roll-film camera. See- 
ing people take two snaps on 
the same section of film had 
given me the idea; I intended 
putting an end to that waste of 
energy and film. All that re- 
mained was to find a movement 
which would fold neatly with 
the extension and retraction of 
the bellows. Up to the present 
I had been unable to get beyond 
the Bowden-wire system, but 
this, apart from being already 
in use, would not fold com- 


pactly, and in any case I did 


not wish to embody another’s 
ideas in my work; I wanted a 
system of my own, something 
new. 

Lhalia, the chambermaid, 
with the innate curiosity of her 
sex, peeped over my shoulder. 
Her smiling gestures implied 
that she wanted to know what 
I was doing, but my Arabic 
being as sketchy as her French, 
I could not explain, and with a 
shrug and a laugh she left me 
and went off to ask G. what it 
was all about. 

The upshot was that we 
promised to accompany Lhalia 
on a visit to a wise woman in the 
hills. She had understood from 
G. that I was searching for 
something: the hill - woman’s 
speciality was the finding of 
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lost things. At three o’clock 
that afternoon we were to start 
on our journey. “ We can lose 
nothing by it,” said G., “ and 
anyway it will be a change. 
Lhalia will provide suitable 
transport, and we can make a 
picnic of the outing.” 

tather disgruntled at going 
out into that dehydrating heat, 
I followed G. to the door at the 
hour agreed upon: it was a 
scorching hot day—a good after- 
noon for a quiet siesta. Lhalia, 
able to achieve only two mules, 
had borrowed a camel from a 
friend. G. smilingly waived the 
offer of the camel, and that 
snooty beast, knowing she was 
being offered to me at second- 
hand, curled her lips in an 
insolent leer. I have made a 
fourteen-thousand-mile passage 
in a trawler and never felt the 
least bit squeamish, but ten 
minutes on the back of a camel 
and I become violently seasick. 
So after assisting G. to mount 
her mule, I lit Lhalia’s cigarette, 
and saw her also safely mounted 
—on the camel. Then I climbed 
aboard the remaining mule and 
away we started up the hill. 

Half an hour on the mountain 
road brought us to the woods, 
and Lhalia, leading, turned along 
# side-track into the shade. 
There were oak trees every- 
where around us, and some 
olives, not many, and the jour- 
ney, in the shade, became rather 
pleasant. 

Presently a small house of 
sod and rocks with thatched 
roof hove in sight, and Lhalia’s 
“Ah!” told us that we had 
arrived. A small Arab boy 
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with wide staring eyes took 
charge of our beasts, and at his 
shout an old crone appeared, 
champing toothless gums. After 
introductions, and the reason of 
our visit being briefly stated, 
we were invited to enter. Lhalia 
apologised for the squalidness of 
the interior, and advised us to 
sit on the olive-tree logs that 
lay about. The old lady did 
wave a vague hand in the direc- 
tion of a scruffy-looking divan, 
but the logs looked less un- 
healthy than the protruding 
innards of the divan—we took 
the advice of Lhalia. 

G. explained, to the best of 
her ability, the nature of what 
I wished. This was not an easy 
task, and even had we brought 
@ camera with us the crone 
would have been no wiser; but 
she understood that I wished 
her to find something for me, 
and began her preparations. 

An earthenware bowl of water 
was placed on the floor, and a 
marmite of soup removed from 
the brazier. Two heavy soft- 
lead bullets—such as are used 
in the district for shooting wild 
pig—were produced and placed 
in my left hand. The old lady 
laid her left hand over mine 
and we gripped the bullets be- 
tween our two palms. ‘“ Now 
wish,” said G., “and don’t 
laugh.” I nodded, with a straight 
face. The old lady muttered 
something, then took the bullets 
from me, dropped them into a 
pensioned-off soup-ladle, and 
held it over the brazier. She 
muttered again as she poured 
the resultant molten metal into 
the bowl of water. 


From the look of consterna- 
tion on the lady’s face as she 
removed the lead from the water 
I suspected that something had 
misfired. My suspicions were 
verified when Lhalia explained 
that the rigmarole would have 
to be repeated ; for her friend, 
greatly puzzled, was unable to 
read the signs. 

I glanced at the lead lying in 
the dirty paw and saw what 
appeared to be just a short bar 
of solder. At that moment, 
however, the old lady turned it 
over. I leant across to look, 
then stretched forward and took 
the metal from her. ‘ Amaz- 
ing!” I ejaculated. The lead 
had taken the form of a small 
tube in longitudinal section, and 
it was full of small balls; im- 
mediately I saw its possibilities. 
My problem was solved. The 
tubes could be hinged to swing 
and the balls would work in the 
bends at the hinges as effectively 
as in the straight lengths. No 
better system could possibly be 
devised: it was the perfect 
answer to my quest. 

At the same moment the 
reason for the old lady’s frustra- 
tion dawned upon me. She was 
a specialist in one line only— 
searching for some lost object. 
I was looking for something 
that, as far as I was aware, 
had not yet existed. But the 
old lady’s worries were not 
my business: I had found that 
which had so long eluded me. 

Elated, happy at the wonder- 
ful result of the séance, I 
presented the old lady with a 
100-frane bill. After Lhalia 
had explained what it was, and 
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made her understand that it 
was all for her (a few eggs, or a 
small portion of a newly killed 
goat was the usual recompense 
received from her native clients), 
I had to execute an adroit 
retreating movement to evade 
the gummy kiss of gratitude. 
One of the olive-wood chunks 
enabled me to stumble back- 
ward, and during the ensuing 
dusting of my clothes, and 
a little unobtrusive hustling on 
the part of Lhalia, I was able 
to withdraw, more or less, with 
dignity. 

My present of five 100-franc 
bills to Lhalia, as the prime 
mover in the adventure, was 
made later in the quiet of our 
room at the auberge. There 
were no logs there to stumble 
over, and the tribe of the Ouled 


After trying to settle in 
Morocco, and later in Anda- 
lucia, we finally brought up in 
Gibraltar. Hitler’s war caught 
us there. When France col- 
lapsed, with Spain an unknown 
quantity, friendly to the Axis, 
looming dark and menacing over 
the rock fortress, those who 
decide such things decreed that 
all women, old men, children, 
and other non- essentials be 
evacuated forthwith to French 
Morocco. Almost before the 
evacuees were settled in their 
temporary homes, poor unhappy 
France, in her agony, issued— 
to her undying shame—that 
pitiless order giving all British 
subjects forty-eight hours to get 
out of the country. Back the 


Nail is renowned for the beauty 
of its women. Occasionally one 
of exceptional loveliness emerges : 
Lhalia was undoubtedly one of 
these. But her beauty, her 
kindliness, her amazing intelli- 
gence and adaptability, are not 
of this story. 

Needless to say, I completed 
the sketches and had the inven- 
tion out of my system before 
retiring that night, and posted 
to my patent agent next morn- 
ing. He had no trouble in 
getting it through the patent 
office. 

Back in Algiers, as promised, 
we called on the doctor. ‘ Ah,” 
he said, glancing up from his 
diary, “‘ ten months ; you found 
the solitude not too depressing 
after all; and see the result.” 
He smiled at G. 


wanderers came, bag and bag- 
gage, on the bare steel decks of 
eight British tramps. Almost 
before they set foot on the 
quay at Gibraltar they were 
given the choice of the British 
Isles, Jamaica, Madeira or 
Tangier as the terminal points 
of their next exodus. 

G., with the idea of our being 
separated by the least possible 
distance, and in the hope of our 
being able to see each other 
sometimes, chose Tangier. As 
it happened, it was a wise 
choice ; for with Alamein and 
the North African invasion, and 
ultimate victory more than a 
nebulous hope, occasional week- 
ends to Tangier became pleasant 
interludes to those with families 
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in that international city of 
alleged spies, gangsters, and dope 
peddlers. 
Later, as victory became as- 
sured, G. decided she would like 
to settle in Tangier for good, 
and began her search for a 
suitable property where we could 
let go both anchors, pay out all 
the cable, and roam no more. 
When things eased off in 
Gibraltar, leave to Tangier be- 
came a regular habit, and our 
naval friend Nick accompanied 
me on my visits, which now 
became a whole-time job of 
house-hunting. But meet Nick: 
a Yorkshireman; age about 
forty-five ; profession, master 
mariner ; present war-time job, 
Senior Sea Transport Officer at 
Gibraltar. His favourite pas- 
time was lugging a bag of clubs 
across the landscape in the wake 


of a little white ball: his hobby 


was food. With Mrs Beeton’s 
bulky masterpiece tucked under 
his arm, he turfs everyone out 
of the kitchen, soils every 
cooking utensil he finds there, 
leaves the place a shambles, and, 
flour from eyebrows to ankles, 
emerges to report “a wonderful 
cake.”’ It is always a wonderful 
cake ; for he puts his heart and 
soul into its fabrication, and the 
week’s supply of butter and eggs. 

Our house-hunting took us to 
many odd corners in the inter- 
national zone. One day, on our 
way to visit yet another pro- 
perty, Nick driving, we turned 
off the main mountain road into 
a side lane. Lane was the only 
name for it, pleasant enough, in 
a semi-tropical way, but not to 
be compared to the lanes we 
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know at home with their lush 
grass verges and tliat mysterious 
beauty of sweet-smelling haw- 
thorn, crab-apple, honeysuckle 
and wild rose; where one can 
part the foliage and peep into 
the nests of hedge - sparrow, 
thrush and blackbird, and per- 
haps see a pheasant dart out of 
the hedge to trip daintily across 
the road. 

Here there were no grass 
verges, only stones and sand 
where lizards played, and the 
big green legarto, in place of the 
pheasant, scuttling on bandy 
legs across the road. Instead of 
hedges there were impenetrable 
barriers of cactus, prickly pear, 
and spiked aloes, with here and 
there a lone acacia or fig tree, 
dust - covered, harsh and sun- 
drenched, poor showing in com- 
parison with our rain-washed, 
clean, sweet-smelling greenery at 
home. 

Nick pulled up, with a jerk of 
brakes, at a spot where the lane 
narrowed dangerously. A small 
crystal-clear spring poured into 
a natural rock - bowl nearby. 
Varicoloured rags attached to 
cords of twisted palmetto fronds 
stretched over the pool and hung 
from the adjoining rocks on 
each side. ‘* What’s all this in 
aid of ?” said Nick, “ and why 
the kite tails ? ” 

“* This,” explained G., “is a 
Muslim holy place, a kind of 
shrine. The rags are put there 
by the faithful who come here 
to pray and ask relief from their 
afflictions.” At that moment a 
native woman appeared, leading 
a small boy with bandaged eyes. 
The marabout in attendance 
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emerged from his little residence 
and spoke to the woman, and 
after a moment she handed him 
some object. ‘ What’s the egg 
for?’ asked the sharp-eyed Nick. 

“The marabout will write a 
passage from the Koran on the 
egg, and the boy’s eyes will be 
cured,” said G. 

“Oh yeah?” scoffed Nick. 
‘“* Eggs, Koran, and sore eyes, 
my arm! No wonder there’s so 
much blindness among these 
people. And the fool engineer 
who made this road,” he con- 
tinued; “ why didn’t he wipe 
out all these rocks? Standing 
out into the middle of the fair- 
way, they make a positive road- 
block.” 

“ People in this country don’t 
destroy such places without 
much forethought,” replied G. 
“T know the man; he comes 


from my home town and under- 


stands these things.”’ 

“ Ugh!” growled Nick. 

“You don’t believe in such 
things, do you, Nick ? ” 

“T certainly do not; just a 
lot of nonsense,”’ he replied. 

“Then why this?” asked G. 
She pointed to a small enamelled 
medallion on the instrument 
panel of the car. 

** Oh—er—Saint Christopher, 
patron saint of all travellers ; 
well, almost everybody believes 
in old Chris.” 

“No, you old bluffer, you 
don’t believe in such things. 
Strange, when I bought this car 
you yourself insisted on buying 
a Saint Christopher, and wouldn’t 
even let me drive out of the 
garage till it was fixed solidly 
on the panel, you old heathen. 
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And that dirty old collar-stud 
you refuse to change. Have you 
forgotten the morning in Algiers 
when the ammunition ship ex- 
ploded ? You'd have been on 
board her if you’d found that old 
stud more quickly. Not the least 
bit superstitious, are you ? ” 

“That stud saved my life,” 
said Nick irritably. 

“That egg, with its inserip- 
tion, may save the little boy’s 
eyesight,” said G. ‘* Your case 
was merely one of coincidence, 
whereas the case of the egg and 
the Koran is based on something 
far more solid —religion, and 
faith in that religion. However, 
let’s get along.” 

That same day we heard of 
and found a suitable property. 
As the owner struggled to open 
the rickety wooden gate, he 
remarked, ‘“‘ the garden is in 
rather an abandoned state, but 
you will find the house in good 
repair and the garden only 
requires weeding and replant- 
ing.’ The obstinacy of the gate 
was discouraging, but when 
eventually it was opened, our 
depression turned to interest. 
There, facing us at the top of 
the drive, stood an imposing- 
looking house, glaringly white 
in the brilliant afternoon sun. 
Presently we stood on the flag- 
paved space in front of it. 
‘* Parking room for a dozen cars 
here,” said the owner. “TIT 
always turned and backed into 
the garage ready to roll down 
the drive and get the motor run- 
ning without using the starter. 
Part of the house is original 
Moorish. I had it built up and 
extended,” he explained. 
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Mounting the five wide marble 
steps, we stood on a white-tiled 
terrace. The six massive columns 
supporting the terrace roof gave 
the impression of an old Ameri- 
can colonial residence. ‘ Room 
for twenty couples to dance with- 
out jostling,” remarked Nick. 

“ Thirty,’’ corrected the owner, 
“and pleasant for meals; it’s 
in shade by noon.” 

Opening the big double 
entrance-doors, we stepped into 
a commodious hall. “ Ah; and 
here the bar to receive your 
thirsty guests,’ chuckled Nick, 
and turned to fling wide more 
double doors; then continued, 
“ Fine, straight from the bar 
into the dining-room; very 
nicely arranged.” With white- 
tiled floor, and walls half 


panelled in light oak, the dining- 
room was deliciously cool; and 
the large log-burning fireplace 


indicated winter warmth and 
comfort. Full-length French 
windows opened on to the ter- 
race. ‘ Now,” said Nick hope- 
fully, “the kitchen.” He was 
not disappointed: it was huge, 
extending the full width of the 
house. “Gee; what couldn’t 
we do here, G!”’ beamed Nick. 
The house was exactly what 
we were looking for; I was 
already dreaming of the happy 
days ahead, and had decided to 
go beyond the figure we had set 
as a limit—if it was not too exces- 
sive. G., I knew, was delighted 
with what she had so far seen. 
“ This,” said the owner, “ is 
the native servants’ house; it 
also is original Moorish; I’ve 
touched absolutely nothing here.” 
We stood at a back door; a 
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nine-foot passage-way separated 
the two buildings. 

‘* A nasty thing to fall over in 
the dark,” said Nick, pointing 
to a hemispherical rock standing 
up about two feet in the middle 
of the passage-way. He had 
memories of another house, 
where, after a convivial evening, 
when leaving by a side door, he 
had stepped backward to allow 
a lady to pass, and had fallen 
over a low wall. His gallantry 
on that occasion was marred by 
the little speech he made while 
standing on the back of his neck 
in a rose-bush. Luckily the lady 
did not know enough English to 
follow the sailor language that 
accompanied his little discourse. 

‘* Yes, get that thing shifted,” 
he said to G. ‘“ You'll have 
trouble over that stone if you 
leave it there.” 

The owner gave him a quick 
look, then turned and_ said, 
“The stone is plainly visible, 
even on the darkest night. I 
always keep it whitewashed, as 
you see it now, and if you wish, 
you could always give it a coat 
of phosphorus paint—make it 
more obvious, what ? ” 

“ Shift it, G.; the blinking 
thing will look like a ghost if 
you paint it with phosphorus— 


a dark night here will be spooky 


enough without that.” 

The visit ended by our be- 
coming the owners of a house, 
two acres of weeds, three wells, 
poultry and other runs, and 
stabling for two beasts; seven 
date-palms, pomegranate, orange, 
fig, almond, plum, apple, and 
pear trees, prickly pear, aloes, 
as well as several - eucalyptus 
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and olive trees, in one of which 
I afterwards found the nest of 
a Golden Oriole. There were 
nightingales in the garden, and 
I promised myself a quiet bird- 
nesting expedition there and in 
the neighbouring wood., The 
price was right; in fact, it was 
so far below what we expected 
it to be that Nick opined that 
there must be a snag somewhere. 
If there was, we could not see it, 
nor did we worry about it at 
the time. 

Nick and I returned to Gib., 
leaving G. to get on with her 
dealings with the contractor, 
and all the alterations. On our 
return the following month, the 
work, though not finished, was 
well in hand. Mohamed, her 
gardener, and his negro assistant, 
had done a lot of clearing and a 
little planting. G. was delighted 
with the sack of seed potatoes 
I had achieved from the captain 
of a Dutch vessel carrying a full 
cargo of spuds for Jugoslavia, 
and was even more delighted 
when the resultant crop half 
filled one of her store-rooms. 

Then Germany and Japan 
were both ‘ out,’ and Nick and 
I managed to get twenty-one 
days’ leave. 

That first morning was par- 
ticularly beautiful, and as Nick’s 
chauffeur took us past Govern- 
ment House on our way to the 
quay, a blackbird trilled its 
song of joy to the glory of the 
spring morning. There was even 
an unusual air of gaiety about 
the police and customs formali- 
ties; everyone appeared to be 
happy that morning. I looked 
upon it as a good omen. 
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The little ship was alive with 
smiling faces. The local epicure 
was there, waddling jauntily up 
the gangway, followed by a 
porter staggering under the 
weight of a large hamper of 
bottles and food. A trip to 
Tangier was ever a legitimate 
excuse for a banquet to the 
tubby little man. 

Ensconced in our favourite 
corner on the diminutive bridge, 
we found the time passed agree- 
ably enough. About half-way 
over a sailor brought us an in- 
vitation to join the epicure’s 
party and assist in the disposal 
of his good things. Out of 
courtesy we went down to find 
him surrounded by half the 
passengers. ‘‘Come along, boys; 
muck in,”’ he cried. 

At any other time we would 
cheerfully have accepted his 
invitation. 

“ Thanks,” said Nick, “ just a 
glass of sherry today.” 

** What’s wrong; not seasick, 
are you?” 

“We're on our way to the 
opening ceremony of G.’s and 
Bill’s new house,” explained 
Nick. 

“My dear friends, you are 
excused ; say no more. I would 
not touch a thing myself were I 
on my way to that party. I 
myself have been present at 
many of G.’s banquets. Here’s 
your sherry.” 

G. rushed us through the 
police and customs and very 
soon we were seated in her big 
Renault—G. at the wheel. 

As we rolled out of the town 
Nick asked, “* What’s for lunch, 
G.?” “ Wait and see,” was all 
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the satisfaction he got, apart 
from an added, “ all the things 
you two like best.” 

Bambolino, the gardener’s 
negro assistant, stood to atten- 
tion as we drove through the 
entrance with its new wrought- 
iron gates. I caught a glimpse 
of gold— Rokeby,’ the new 
name of the house, cut in the 
entablature above the gates. 

G. drew up at the foot of the 
steps. There they were, G.’s 
little staff, lined up to greet us. 
Achmed—the house-boy and 
husband of Fatma the cook— 
came forward and opened the 
door. We stepped out. ‘ Bis- 
millah,’”’ Achmed greeted me 
and raised my hand to his lips. 
Each in their turn saluted us: 
Aicha the tablemaid, Mohamed 
the gardener; next came Bam- 
bolino hurrying up from the 
gate. Suddenly the door was 


flung wildly open and Fatma, 
minus one slipper, thinking she 
was late, rushed out, kicked off 
the remaining slipper, trotted 
down the steps to drape herself 


round me. Next came Sheila, 
G.’s little Welsh terrier, Fatma’s 
missing slipper dangling from 
her mouth. Presently they were 
all there, even the two gardeners’ 
wives, two diminutive Moorish 
girls, Mina and Fatima, newly 
installed as Fatma’s scullions. 

I was home, and that moment 
was one of the happiest of my 
life. No more roaming. Yes, 
I was happy, and more than a 
little affected by the touching 
sincerity of the welcome. I 
stood there a little dazed, till a 
shout from Nick put an end to 
my dreaming. ‘“ Hey, wake up, 
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Bill; come and look at this.” 
This was a table, set out on the 
terrace. “ Lovely; this is going 
to be nice,”’ he grinned. 

G. was pounced upon by the 
gardener, and walked away with 
him to discuss some seed or 
manure business. Fatma ap- 
proached and whispered, ‘‘ Come 
to the kitchen when you can 
slip away.” We slipped at once. 
“Look”; she pointed to a 
double-decked service wagon ; 
it was loaded down to the 
scuppers with as shrewd an 
assortment of choice hors 
@euvres a8 anyone could 
imagine —the Ritz could not 
have put up a better show. 
‘And look”; she had opened 
the door of the refrigerator ; 
“the long thin bottles; ‘ock, 
I think you say.” ‘ Exactly,” 
said Nick ; “ ’ock is the name.” 
Nick had by now opened the 
oven door. <A _ golden-brown 
turkey stared at him. ‘“ Ah; 
the fatted calf.” He chuckled. 
“Tt is not the calf, it is 
the turkey,’ corrected Fatma. 
‘* Where’s the plum _ puddin’, 
the holly and _ mistletoe?” 
* And it is not Christmas,” she 
said. She could laugh heartily 
at anything obviously funny— 
as on the night Nick fell into 
the rose-bush—but there was 
nothing funny about mistaking 
a turkey for a calf; why, any 
little Arab boy knew a turkey 
when he saw it. 

With the intention of putting 
an end to our visit and getting 
us out of the kitchen, she 
offered us pale sherry and a 
small dish of prawns. It was 
an established custom to pick 
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at something on such occasions. 
‘* Now, please hurry,” she said, 
‘or Madame will come and say 
‘Guts’ to you two, and ‘ Fatma, 
you worse as they are.” It 
came almost as an echo, pre- 
ceded by “I knew it”; for 
just then the door opened ; 
“You pair of ‘Guts’; and 
you Fatma, you’re worse than 
they are.” 

“They just come to see the 
kitchen,” Fatma tried to explain. 

“ Kitchen my foot! they came 
to see what’s cooking. I know 
these two. Come along, Ill 
show the house. Just ten 
minutes, Fatma.” 

“ Ah, I see you’ve had that 
rock shifted; good work, G.,” 
said Nick. 


“ Yes, good work; Ill tell 


you about that presently.” 
Just at that moment a bell 
jangled, followed by 


Fatma’s 
ery of “A table! A table!” 

**©Come and get it!’’ shouted 
Nick as he made for the terrace. 

After seating G., Nick slid 
into his own chair, then got out 
of it, stood and raised his glass, 
and said, ‘‘ Happy days, you 
two.” 

The three of us were served 
from the wagon without being 
asked what we would like. 
‘* Marvellous service,” smiled 
Nick; ‘* don’t even have to rub 
a lamp or a button; things you 
like best just come to you. 
Wonderful ! ” 

Fatma had been three years 
with G., and everything about 
the house functioned as on the 
proverbial oiled wheels. Seldom 
did she have to be reminded of 
anything. Following G.’s lead, 
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system and habit had made of 
her the perfect servitor. 

““May I have just one more 
sole, G., and Ill waive the 
turkey and call it a day as far 
as this mealis concerned. That's 
right, Aicha. Just a final glass 
of ’ock ; yes, Fatma.” 

Afterwards, when we were 
comfortably stretched in deck- 
chairs, cigarettes lit, coffee cups 
on the deck within easy reach, 
Nick said, ““ Now, G., your story 
about the rock.” 

““ Oh, yes,” began G. “‘ When 
Monsieur Durand told his men 
to break the rock—cut it down 
to ground level—the Moors, one 
and all, refused categorically to 
touch it, so Spanish workmen 
had to do the job, and they 
were in despair when, after a 
morning’s work, they had noth- 
ing to show but a pile of broken 
tools. The stone was terribly 
hard, and the afternoon ended 
with a second pile of broken 
chisels and drills.” 

On the second day Monsieur 
Durand had brought a com- 
pressor and rotary drills with 
diamonds in them. The work 
then went better. Nine holes 
were drilled, one on top, and 
four on each side of the first 
one, in @ line round the cir- 
cumference. Then two heavy 
steel channel-bars were set up, 
one on each side of the rock, 
and a big piece of iron—three 
hundred kilos—placed between 
the channels and lifted to the 
top by a hand-winch. Monsieur 
Durand then poured water into 
the centre hole, put in a hard 
steel plug, two millimetres larger 
in diameter than the hole, and 
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drove it in as far as it would go. 
Similar plugs were driven into 
the other holes, and when all 
was ready he pulled a cord and 
the iron weight fell down on the 
centre plug. Luckily there was 
a fault in the rock ; for it broke 
horizontally at the fault, about 
fifteen centimetres below the 
ground level, just like a cake cut 
by a big knife. 

“Monsieur Durand showed 
me the fault,” said G. “ He 
said that, as the water wasn’t 
compressible, it had to find an 
outlet. It took the line of least 
resistance, naturally, by way of 
the fault. And he said it was 
as powerful as a small charge of 
dynamite. The rock also split 
down the centre-line of the holes, 
so that it was broken neatly in 
just two pieces. And that,” she 


concluded, ‘is the story of the 
rock. But I have another story 


to tell you.” 

“Just a minute, G. Why 
wouldn’t the Moors touch the 
rock ? ” asked Nick. 

“They wouldn’t say. I tried 
to get it out of them, but no, 
they just acted dumb. Had I 
known any of them I’m sure I 
could have got them to talk. 
Unfortunately I knew none of 
them, and Monsieur Durand 
could get no sense out of them 
either ; they just became sullen 
when he spoke to them. They 
came to watch the Spaniards at 
work; just looked, shrugged, 
and went away.” 

“ Strange,” said Nick ; “ how- 
ever, tell us your other story.” 

“Every night,” G. began; 
“no, not every night, but very 
often, towards two or three in 
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the morning, there are loud 
knockings on my bedroom door. 
I have opened it several times, 
but have seen nothing, and I 
can only conclude that the 
house is haunted. Perhaps 
that’s the reason for our having 
paid so little for it.” 

“Wind rattling the door,” 
suggested Nick. 

“No, there’s been no wind. 
And it’s not a rattle but a 
definite knocking. Ask Fatma. 
She’s made up a bed on the 
floor of my room and keeps me 
company every night.” 

“ That’s not so foony,” said 
Nick. Broad Yorkshire often 
slipped out when he was par- 
ticularly interested in anything. 
“You'll have to get rid of the 
place if it’s haunted.” 

“Oh! no, we will not,” re- 
plied G. ‘ Now that we’ve got 
it fixed up so nicely we’re keep- 
ing it, and anyhow the knocking 
only inspires curiosity, not fear. 
Neither Fatma nor myself are 
the least little bit afraid. But 
we’re curious. However, you'll 
see for yourselves tonight. The 
man who sold us the house 
swears on his honour that he 
never heard any knockings, and 
I believe him. I watched him 
closely when I questioned him 
and I’m sure his surprise was 
genuine. No, we’re not giving 
the place up.” 

G.’s story of the knockings 
stayed with me all the rest of 
that day, and I wondered if I, 
too, would be merely curious. 
I was not too sure that my 
reactions would be similar to 
those of G. I knew her of old. 
I had experienced my first earth- 
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quake at her side, and I was 
horribly afraid when I saw a 
solid macadamised road undu- 
lating towards us like the swell 
after a storm at sea, and listened 
to the terrifying thunder below 
our feet. G. had stood there 
smiling at my obvious fear, con- 
soling me with the information 
that it would soon pass. She 
then sat down, pulling me with 
her, and explained that if we 
did not sit we would be thrown 
down when the first undulation 
reached us. 

As we lay in bed that night 
I listened to the night noises 
one hears in the country: dogs 
barking in the near distance ; 
the nightingale singing his song 
to the moon, or was it to his 
mate on her nest below? The 
song ceased suddenly in the 
middle of a trilling bar and 
I heard “ Roo-Roo-Roo. Boo- 


Roo-Roo-Roo-Roo ’—the great 


owl, bird of ill-omen to the 
Arabs and Moors, Then came a 
light tap at the door. ‘“ Agi,” 
called G. in Moorish. The door 
opened and Fatma stepped into 
the room. ‘Did you _ hear 
Aicha?” she asked of G. ‘“ That 
was the Aicha of the story I 
told you last week.” Fatma was 
full of Moorish folklore and 
entertained G., who loved to 
listen to her stories. After that 
I slept, and when I sleep, I 
sleep, to be awakened some 
time later by a nudge and to 
hear, “ Listen, sleepy head, the 
ghost walks.” There it was, a 
loud knocking on the door, and 
to my pleasant surprise I was 
not afraid. 

After a few moments’: silence 
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it came again, and I heard a 
voice saying, ‘‘ May I come in?” 
There he stood in the bright 
moonlight at the balcony win- 
dow. Nick, apparently, was 
also only curious; for as the 
knocking began again he in- 
toned, in a sepulchral voice, 
“Who’s that tapping on my 
door ? Quoth the Raven, 
‘ Nevermore.’” I slipped out 
of bed and stood with him 
behind the door. When the 
knock was repeated he shouted, 
“Now!” and flung it open. 
We both stepped out and saw— 
@ full moon staring down at us 
through the skylight above the 
hall—nothing more. 

Nick looked at me. ‘‘ Foony, 
isn’t it?” he said. ‘* Let’s go 
inside and put our fingers on 
the door to see if we feel the 
knock.” 

The vibration on the panel 
was plainly evident. Besides 
feeling the vibration I swear 
that I saw the panel tremble. 

That was the end of the 
séance for that night—no more 
knocks were heard; and after 
discussing the strange occur- 
rence for a while we all turned 
in, to sleep soundly until 
wakened by further knocks, this 
time on account of breakfast 
trays and broad daylight. 

From the balcony came a 
shout, indicating that Nick was 
already abroad. “Come and 
see what I’ve got!” he bawled. 
I went out, not having myself 
taken kindly to a continental 
breakfast, and found him beam- 
ing at a full Yorkshire morning 
meal. On his tray were shredded 
wheat ‘with its accompanying 
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jug of cream, a pot of tea, and a 
rack of toast. Lifting a cover, 
he gloated over a dish of rashers 
and beautifully fried eggs. 
“ Leave all this; I should say 
not! Let the blighter wear out 
the panel with his knocking, 
then fit a new one of hardwood 
and let him wear out his blinkin’ 
knuckles.” 

At the end of our all-too-short 
holiday Nick and I returned to 
Gib., he to be sent home for 
demobilisation — to his bowler 
hat and rations—I to become 
paralysed. 


Luckily it was on the left 
side only. G. hurried over to 
Gib., took me out of hospital, 
and nursed me at my flat. She 
soon had me on my feet. One 


of them was not too sure of 
itself, but it did allow itself to 
be dragged along by its more 


solid brother, so that, with the 
aid of a stout ash-plant, I was 
able to shuffle about the house. 
At the end of a month the 
doctor advised me to put in my 
resignation, go over to Tangier, 
and take life easy. Resignation 
automatically cancelled our per- 
mit of residence at Gibraltar ; 
for no one without a legitimate 
job there may be a permanent 
resident. 

During my convalescence G. 
told me that Fatma had solved 
the mystery of the door-knock- 
ings. The house had been built 
on the site of an ancient Muslim 
shrine; the rock was the equi- 
valent of our altar, and we, 
the Nazarini, had destroyed the 
altar—desecrated a sacred place. 
The spirit of the saintly man 
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who, in days gone by, had lived 
there was now making known 
to us his presence and his dis- 
content. Fatma had no doubts 
about this—we had committed 
a great wrong, and must be 
made aware of our wrongdoing. 
To her it was as simple as that. 
Things had started to go wrong, 
and, quite naturally, all the 
misfortunes were attributed to 
the rock. Sheila, the little 
terrier, died and was buried in 
the garden during G.’s absence 
at Gib. Fatma was convinced 
that her death had to do with 
the rock, but I am of the 
opinion that she was bitten by 
a viper; she loved to sniff and 
poke about the undergrowth 
where these venomous little rep- 
tiles lurked. Rip, the big watch- 
dog, grew sullen and unfriendly ; 
finally wandered away to who 
knows where. We never saw 
him again. The servants went 
about their tasks glum and 
silent until shaken out of their 
apathy by an irate Fatma, who 
ranted and stormed at them for 
a lot of fools—they had had 
nothing to do with the destruc- 
tion of the rock, nor was it a 
reason for neglecting their work. 
My welcome on my second 
arrival home, although patheti- 
eally sincere, had not the gaiety 
of the first one. In spite of 
their obvious pleasure at my 
being with them again, the shy 
glances of the little staff, and 
the efforts to hide their em- 
barrassment, were more than a 
little touching. They felt my 
coming home a cripple as much 
as I felt being the cause of their 
sympathetic shyness. 
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I looked at the high steps and 
shook my head—I could not 
manage them. Without hesita- 
tion Fatma came forward, 
gripped my arm, and led me 
away. As we mounted the 
slight incline at the end of the 
house she whispered, “ There is 
only one tiny step at the back 
door.’ In the passage-way be- 
tween the two houses I turned 
aside to clear the circular flaw 
in the cement that showed the 
position of the rock. I glanced 
at Fatma; she was staring 
fixedly at the circle, and I knew 
that the prayer she was inwardly 
saying was on my behalf. Then 
she looked into my eyes and 
smiled. It was a brave smile ; 
the grip on my left arm tight- 
ened—that grip was comforting. 
* You be all right,” she said. 
“* Madame and we all look after 
you; our Saint is not bad man— 


you can walk.” I almost tripped 
over the tiny step; I did not see 
it; at that moment my eyes were 
not seeing at all well. 

Yes, the rock was the cause of 
my misfortune—so said Fatma 
and all her co-religionists; I 


really believe G. herself was 
more than half convinced and 
in agreement with her servants, 
but I knew differently. It was 
the legacy of the war, of five 
hard years non-stop doing a 
tough job, alone, with no relief. 
The doctors had repeatedly 
warned me, but it had been an 
important job, one of the key- 
stones of the great team of which 
I was a unit. I never gave a 
second thought to the doctors’ 
warnings—I had no time. But 
they were right. In the end 
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I did drop out, and a relief 
was found almost immediately— 
proving once again that no one 
is indispensable. 

This was the real reason of 
my misfortune, not the destroy- 
ing of the rock—and still, at 
times, I wondered. 

My new life was a direct 
reversal from the earlier one of 
intense activity. Dreams of the 
future gave way to meditations 
on past memories. But very 
soon I was able to negotiate the 
high steps, wander about the 
garden and the adjoining woods, 
and watch the progress of things 
in the earth. My peregrinations 
generally ended on a chair, 
from where I could watch Fatma 
at her endless task of preparing 
food for us all. The door- 
knockings had become less fre- 
quent—not more than once a 
week now—and we had hopes 
that eventually they would cease 
altogether. 

G.’s son—my stepson—and 
his Scots wife Isabel came out 
and stayed with us, and the 
gardening took on a new tempo. 
Under the able direction of 
these two all kinds of new 
things were planted, and soon 
meat, fish, and groceries were 
all we had to buy from the 
market. Life became pleasant; 
there were many happy days, 
and all the Moorish feasts were 
observed, to the great joy and 
contentment of the staff. 

Then Nick, his wife and son, 
a boy of fifteen, arrived; the 
wife and son to taste those 
joys so much spoken of by 
husband and father, the boy 
to make the acquaintance of 
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the ghost, to enable him to go 
back to school and brag to his 
chums of his great adventure in 


the haunted house in Morocco. — 


Billie took little interest in his 
first breakfast; the ghost had 
failed him that night; but he 
cheered up when he met, at a 
safe distance, a viper, and he 
came rushing into the house to 
tell us that he had seen a 
poisonous snake, a little dis- 
appointed at its being so small. 

The time passed happily with 
Nick and his family there, and 
when they left us it was with a 
solemn promise that we should 
visit them the following summer 
—a promise easily given; for 
I had not been home for twenty- 
five years, G. had never met my 
family, and the visit would be 
opportune in many ways besides. 

That winter we attended all 
the balls of the season, and 
enjoyed the drives home in the 
early hours as much as the 
dances themselves. When the 
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rains came we seldom left the 
house, but found pleasure, com- 
fortably installed in long chairs 
on the veranda, watching the 
rain slashing down. The three 
wells overflowed, and four 
trenches were cut across the 
garden, becoming, before the 
rains eased off, almost mountain 
torrents; but, since they did 
little damage, they were toler- 
ated for their scenic value. All 
that was missing were a few 
trout. In March we 
began our preparations for the 
departure. 

A French couple had begged 
us to let the house during our 
intended six months’ absence. 
Inventories being completed, we 
one evening handed over the 
keys and moved into rooms at 
the big beach hotel. A couple 
of mornings later, after seeing 
the car swung on board a French 
liner, we walked up the gang- 
way and began our voyage 
towards Marseilles. 


Ii. 


Paris, Dieppe, Camberley ; 
Yorkshire, and Paris again. The 
six months passed all too quickly. 
As we stood once more on the 
quay at Tangier, and as the 
lifting harness was unhooked and 
hoisted inboard for another car, 
I heard G. murmur, “‘ And that’s 
that! Home again, with another 
voyage safely behind us.” 

Comfortably installed in our 
room at the beach hotel, we 
discussed the taking over of 
Rokeby again. Our tenants 
had still a month of their tenancy 
to complete, but when they 


begged us to allow them to stay 
a further three months, when 
their term of service in the 
international zone would end, 


we decided to agree. Then one 
morning a frantic telephone 
message caused us to drive out 
hurriedly to the house, there to 
stand gazing at the huge vertical 
crack that extended the full 
height of the building. At that 
moment I had my doubts about 
Fatma’s Saint being a nice 
person, but on second thoughts 
I decided that if he was really 
spiteful he would have taken the 
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whole house apart just for the 
fun of it. 

The closing of that crack and 
the building of a massive but- 
tress were costly items, and 
when three weeks later we stood 
and gazed at two other similar 
cracks, we felt that the moment 
had come to get rid of the place 
—if we could. We could, and 
did ; we sold it lock, stock and 
barrel, spook included, and G. 
found a furnished flat that would 
tide us over till we were able to 
acquire another house. 


Our own tenants left Rokeby 
and the new owners moved in. 
We thought that was the end of 
it as far as we were concerned ; 
but no, there were to be still 
further repercussions. Recently 
the new owner visited us to 
ask the whereabouts of the 
pieces broken away from the 
rock. We were able to tell her 
that they had been used to 
extend the rockery at the top of 
the rose garden, and that the 
pieces were easily recognisable 
because of the half-holes where 
the drilling had been done. The 
lady went on to explain that, on 
the advice of a local marabout, 
she was going to have the rock 
restored, using the original pieces 
and cementing the whole to- 
gether again. 

Some days later she called 
again to say that the work was 
finished. Since the restoration, 
no further knockings had been 
heard, but on the night of the 
completion of the work there 
had been a louder knocking than 


ever before, and it terminated 
with a really thunderous bang. 
The marabout had said quite 
seriously that this was a gesture 
of gratitude by the Spirit— 
gratitude for the restoration of 
his holy stone. 


At the moment we are living 
in a comfortable modern flat in 
Tangier, but it is not the country 
house of our dreams. That, we 
hope, will come later, and when 
we do find it we shall take care 
not to cut down a tree or a 
vine, or move a single rock, 
until we have assured ourselves 
that we are not committing any 
act of sacrilege. “ Disturb not 
things .. .” 

Rokeby is a different place 
again. Dogs gambol and bark 
joyously about the house and 
garden; baby rabbits have 
appeared and are apparently 
thriving. And one morning 
recently Fatma, when helping 
me to dress, uttered a loud 
ery. “Ay! Ay! Look! Your 
fingers are moving.” I looked, 
and found that I could move 
the fingers of my left hand. 
This, of course, may be a simple 
coincidence, but that does not 
keep me from hoping that 
soon my whole left side may 
be functioning normally — who 
knows ? 


And now, as this story—in 
all except a few unimportant 
details—is true, and in the hope 
that others may benefit by it, 
the motto “‘ Quieta Non Movere” 
is hereby passed on. 
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COMMENT 


THE negotiations for a Cease 
Fire in Korea, after dragging 
drearily along for so many 
months, have recently shown 
signs of reaching a conclusion. 
A provisional line of demarca- 
tion having been more or less 
agreed after months of bargain- 
ing, the negotiators had a long 
wrangle over inspection—that 
is, over who should inspect what, 
over prisoners of war and how 
and when they should be ex- 
changed, over almost anything 
that could be wrangled about. 
Only an optimist would look for 
an early end to the prolonged 
arguments; for it seems clear 
that the Communists have been 
instructed to haggle over every 
point. Yet, if a well-known and 
Indian, 
China, is to be 


usually well-informed 
recently in 
believed, the armistice is on the 


way. According to him Mao 
Tse-tung has at last turned. 
He has told Moscow that China 
is tired of bearing the burden of 
a long, expensive and exhaust- 
ing struggle, and that unless 
Russian help on a large scale is 
to arrive she will wind up the 
war. The Russian answer, it is 
believed, was unsatisfactory— 
to Mao Tse-tung—the truth 
being that Russia does not in 
the least desire to run the risk 
of starting a major war, either 
in Europe or in Asia. All along 
she has regarded Korea as having 
an excellent nuisance value, but 
not as a potential Serajevo. 
Before any bells are rung, 
however, two points should be 


remembered. The first and most 
obvious is that an armistice is 
not a peace. It is merely a 
suspension of hostilities, arranged 
so that terms of peace may be 
discussed without further loss 
of life. In the past an armistice 
has usually taken a few days or 
even a few hours to settle, the 
long business being the sub- 
sequent political negotiations for 
peace. But after many months 
of argument the armistice to 
suspend the Korean War has not 
yet been arranged. If customary 
proportions are observed, the 
making of peace will take years. 

The other point, not generally 
realised, is that this long haggling 
has had and was bound to have 
a bad effect upon the morale of 
the troops. Soldiers, however 
well disciplined, are but human 
beings, and no one is anxious to 
lose his life just before a Cease 
Fire. The troops will continue 
to obey orders and to do their 
duty, but no one has a right to 
expect much enthusiasm from 
them in the circumstances. No 
doubt the Communists are simi- 
larly affected, but they know 
presumably rather less about 
what is happening and may 
philosophically have reached 
the conclusion that when they 
have finished fighting in Korea 
they are sure to be sent some- 
where else; and to a drafted 
Chinese peasant one front is 
very like another. 

Meanwhile, from the other 
side of the world have come 
indications of a possible switch 
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in Russian policy. The readi- 
ness of Stalin to start talking 
about disarmament may mean 
little more than that he wants 
to have another try at disrupting 
the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganisation. If that is his pur- 
pose he has probably chosen his 
moment cleverly. The United 
States with every European 
country which is seriously re- 
arming is being severely strained. 
There is a distinct fear that even 
with American aid Britain has 
undertaken more than she can 
manage, at any rate without 
fresh hardships for her much- 
tried people. Before Parliament 
adjourned for the Christmas 
Recess the Prime Minister was 
acknowledging that, probably 
by mistake and not from the 
best intentions, Mr Bevan had 
been right in the contention 
His 
point then was that the 
rearmament programme was 
simply not practicable, at least 
in the time allotted, and could 
not be attempted without cutting 
down the social services and 
lowering the standard of living 
of the British people. 

Nearly as serious is the 
circumstance that the American 
observers at Strasburg and after 
Strasburg have been hinting 
pretty broadly that unless 
Europe gets on with the business 
of federation, American aid may 
be diminished. Senator Green 
has gone further and suggested 
that the diminishing process 
should be applied at once to 
those countries, like Britain, 
which are lagging behind in the 
movement for closer union. 


over which he resigned. 
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The foreigner seldom under- 
stands the essential continuity 
of British policy. He sees that 
we have had a change of Govern- 
ment and knows that Mr 
Churchill was the pioneer of 
European Union. Not un- 
naturally he was expecting a 
dramatic change in the British 
attitude, something no less than 
the transformation of a brake 
into an engine. Much to his 
surprise, nothing like this hap- 
pened, and in Strasburg and 
Paris he listened with impatience 
to the same objections to the 
Sehuman and Pleven Plans or 
to any scheme of federation as 
he had heard from the Socialist 
Government. Mr Spaak, in 
resigning the Chair of the 
Assembly, was unable to con- 
ceal his bewilderment and resent- 
ment at this apparent perfidy of 
Albion. 

Yet the truth is that some- 
thing more than an obstinate 
nationalism underlies the British 
attitude. Britain is in, but has 
never been of, Europe. She is 
a world-wide commonwealth and 
will never willingly weaken the 
fragile bonds which bind it 
together. For Britain to join a 
European federation and for the 
rest of the Commonwealth to 
remain outside would without 
question be a further move in 
that liquidation of the British 
Empire to which Mr Churchill 
once promised he would never 
be a party; and people would 
do well to remember that in the 
recent war the countries of the 
Commonwealth stood firm and 
fought to a finish by our side, 
while the countries of Western 
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Europe—no doubt through no 
fault of theirs—did not. Britons 
like to grasp at the shadow and 
lose the substance even less 
than do most people. The mili- 
tary argument for federation is, 
of course, very strong and has 
been indicated by no _ less 
impressive an authority than 
General Eisenhower. But 
Britain has never opposed the 
idea of European Union; on 
the contrary, she has given it 
her blessing — provided her 
especial circumstances are recog- 
nised and she is not forced to 
join it. Our European friends 
have always been too ready to 
assume that, without Britain, 
federation is impossible. But is 
this really so? Is it too much 
to envisage a European Union, 
supported by two friendly but 
detached powers, the United 
States and the British Common- 


wealth, instead of by the United 
States alone ? 

Even if that situation should 
be accepted, another difficulty 


would remain. It has been only 
too easy for Continental Europe 
to represent Britain as the one 
stumbling-block to union and to 
ignore all the other stumbling- 
blocks. But union—whether it 
be by federation or by con- 
federation—is a revolution. In 
whatever form it may take, it 
will involve some sacrifice of 
sovereignty by a number of 
proud and ancient States. This 
may sound fairly easy to achieve 
in the rather academic atmo- 
sphere of Strasburg: the trouble 
will begin when the innumerable 
practical changes necessary are 
approached. The Governments 
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concerned have no doubt given 
thought to the implications of 
closer union; but the peoples 
themselves have hardly reached 
the stage of knowing what it is 
all about. In Germany and 
Italy union was the result of 
decades of controversy, argu- 
ment, agitation, and strife; and 
in the end the pressure was at 
least as much from below as 
from above. The European 
peoples, on the other hand, have 
served no such apprenticeship. 
If anyone doubts this, let him 
go out and ask any man in any 
street in any European country 
if he wants closer union; and 
if he says he does, whether it 
should be by federation or con- 
federation. He would get some 
odd answers. 

These are difficulties which 
have escaped the roving eyes of 
Senator Green and his colleagues. 
Their most recent suggestion is 
not very palatable to Britons, 
nor is it likely to dispose them 
more favourably towards 
schemes of European Union. 
Many who would have liked to 
see & more co-operative spirit 
shown by the British repre- 
sentatives at Strasburg would 
deeply resent any attempt to 
drive us where we would not go 
of our own free will. We are 
often told that Britain is no 
longer a Great Power, but we 
still have our feelings; and 
considerable support would be 
forthcoming for a refusal to 
accept American aid if the price 
of it were to be a humiliating 
surrender. Yet the sad fact 
remains that without American 
aid British rearmament would 
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be very slow and may even 
prove to be impossible. In 
these circumstances a not 
unwelcome alternative would be 
a general agreement to reduce 
armaments all round. 

Of this the Russians are as 
well aware as we are. The 
auspices favour another move. 
If nothing comes of it, no great 
harm will have been done—to 
Russia; but if the upshot is 
that the Western Powers are 
persuaded to cut their armament 
programmes without an equi- 
valent, genuine and properly 
supervised reduction in arma- 
ments on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain, the Russians may 
still become the masters of 
Europe. 


The new Government got to 
work quickly and quietly in 
November. The Opposition, 


possibly chastened by the loss 
of eighteen seats, were in a fairly 


mild mood, while Ministers, 
though determined to deal resol- 
utely with the parlous state 
of the nation, adopted a con- 
ciliatory attitude. The trouble 
is all to come. If Mr Churchill 
were disposed, as he never has 
been, to say “I told you so,” 
he could justifiably reproach 
the late Government on the 
sorry mess in which they left 
the offairs of the country. Some 
unpopular measures will now be 
necessary, however inopportune 
they may be for a Government 
with so meagre a majority ; 
and since already a loss of 
ground is reported from the 
country, the Conservatives must 
pray to be delivered in the near 
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future from by-elections in 
doubtful constituencies. 

The Government can hardly 
escape most of the odium for the 
new stringencies, even though 
they would be necessary what- 
ever government was in office. 
We are in the unhappy position 
of a man who has been living 
beyond his means and has got 
somehow to curtail his expendi- 
ture. It is a curious com- 
mentary on the reasoning powers 
of a democracy that in 1945, as 
in 1918, there was a general 
assumption that after all the 
effort and waste of a great war, 
the nation would be richer and 
not poorer; so much better off, 
at least, that social enterprises, 
deemed far too extravagant 
before the war, would be found 
to be perfectly feasible as soon 
as it was over. So in 1945 we 
plunged into the expensive ad- 
venture of the Welfare State, 
incurring financial liabilities we 
would not have imagined we 
could afford in the days when 
the load of debt was less crippling 
and we still had our foreign 
investments. 

The only inference to be drawn 
from this topsy-turvy reasoning 
has never been put better than 
by a little ditty to the tune of 
“The Mountains of Mourne,” 
which Sir Alan Herbert used to 
sing in congenial company :— 


“There won’t be no sick and there 

won't be no poor, 

We shall all get our pensions at 
twenty-four. 

The beer will be quicker and 
thicker and more—- 

Oh why did we not have a wa-ar 
before!” 
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The news that Britain was to 
pay in full the first year’s 
interest and instalment of prin- 
cipal on the United States and 
Canadian loans contracted in 
1946 puzzled a lot of people. It 
was almost as though Lazarus 
were to slip half a crown into 
the hand of Dives as he came 
through the gate. Is this further 
depletion of our dwindling gold 
and dollar reserves really neces- 
sary? The agreement with the 
United States (and with Canada 
too) had an ‘escape’ clause, 
carefully inserted by the late 
Lord Keynes; and this in cer- 
tain circumstances releases the 
debtor from the obligation of 
making payment in a particular 
year. Surely that clause is 
operative now, when our finances 
are evidently so straitened ; and 
if so, what is the reason for 
this quixotic refusal to profit 
by it? 

The answer is_ probably 
perfectly plain to Colonel 
M‘Cormick and the ‘ Chicago 
Tribune.’ The payment is obvi- 
ously a sprat to catch a mackerel. 
Presently Britain, having handed 
over £42 million or so, will ask 
for a much larger sum from the 
guileless American people, who 
will be so moved by the spec- 
tacle of John Bull paying off an 
old debt, that they will cheer- 
fully help him to incur a new 
and bigger one. 

Such an explanation assumes 
an incredible naiveté in our 
Treasury. Although a frequent 
target for the _ critics, the 
Treasury has seldom if ever been 
charged with naiveté. Were 
we to be told that if we should 


look out of the window we would 
see a bishop standing on his 
head, we should be slightly and 
reasonably sceptical. We might 
see a bishop, but he would not 
be standing on his head; or we 
might see a man standing on 
his head, but he would not be a 
bishop. We should be equally 
reluctant to believe that so 
notoriously sophisticated a 
body as the British Treasury 
would be so childish as to try to 
hoodwink so astute a body as 
the Treasury of the United 
States in such an obvious way. 
Others might be so childish, 
but not the Treasury of the 
United Kingdom. Others might 
be so gullible, but not the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Yet if that is not—as it can 
hardly be—the right answer, 
what is? The layman breathes 
with difficulty in the rarefied 
atmosphere of high finance. He 
sees things happen without any 
understanding of their purpose. 
But generally there is a purpose, 
which not at once but eventu- 
ally may become clearer to the 
more limited minds. There may 
be some connection between 
this apparent beau geste of H.M. 
Treasury and the circumstance 
that we shall be unable this year 
to spend about £100 million of 
the amount we had intended to 
spend on rearmament. The 
gesture, in these circumstances, 
would be a little less handsome, 
but rather more reasonable. 

Or is the payment connected 
in some esoteric way with the 
simultaneous decision that the 
Bank of England shall dis- 
continue official quotations for 
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forward dollars and other cur- 
rencies and that dealings in 
these will be restricted to the 
foreign exchange market? Here 
is something else to baffle the 
unfortunate citizen. What it 
does not mean is that he can 
now, a8 he could before the war, 
obtain any foreign currency he 
wants. What it does mean, and 
how it will affect his own life, 
is another mystery, buried under 
a pile of puzzling technical 
terms which only a financier or 
an economist can be expected to 
understand. 


Mr Oliver Lyttelton was wise 
to make Malaya his first pre- 
occupation as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. A year ago 
hopes were reasonably high of 
restoring order in that troubled 
land. The Briggs Plan sounded 
sensible. Mr Griffiths and a 
Parliamentary delegation went 
out to inspect and came back 
with encouraging news; and 
those who knew Malaya were 
confident that the situation was 
at last being handled in the 
right way. 

But disillusion followed. 
Throughout the year ‘ incident’ 
followed ‘ incident,’ culminating 
in the tragic murder of Sir 
Henry Gurney, one of the finest 
officers in the Colonial Service. 
The essence of the Briggs Plan 
was resettlement, and the first 
essential to the success of a 
resettlement camp was that it 
should be safe. But the 
‘ bandits,’ greatly daring, began 
to raid the camps. The inmates 
started to slip away, some to 
join (or to rejoin) the ‘ bandits,’ 
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others to seek places of greater 
security, and others perhaps 
because they were tired of being 
resettled. The trouble, the 
authorities explain, is a lack of 
sufficient troops to guard these 
vital areas. Another trouble, 
not always mentioned, is that 
the number of ‘ bandits’ has 
been throughout under-esti- 
mated. The very term ‘ bandit’ 
is itself an under-statement. 
‘ Bandit’ suggests bands, and 
bands of evil-doers as a rule 
can be dealt with by the police. 
But the scourge of Malaya is 
not just scattered bodies of bad 
men, but an irregular army of 
uncertain size, operating in one 
of the worst jungles in the 
world, provided with food by 
sympathetic citizens, and 
financed by the simple process 
of selling stolen rubber on the 
black market. Very little, if 
any, reinforcement, it seems, 
has been coming south from 
China, but when recruits are 
needed they are got—without 
much difficulty—from the large 
Chinese population. 

This, of course, is the heart 
of the problem. Many of the 
Chinese are loyal, co-operative, 
and among the most useful 
citizens of Malaya. Many, how- 
ever, are ‘ bandits’ or potential 
‘bandits.’ The majority are 
ordinary folk who want to lead 
a quiet life, are blandly unaware 
of their civic responsibilities, 
look on China rather than on 
Malaya as their country, and 
will heip the ‘ bandits’ in order 
to keep themselves out of trouble. 
The second of these categories 
wittingly, and the third un- 
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wittingly, are a formidable Fifth 
Column ; and no proper method 
of dealing with it has yet been 
devised. The policy of the late 
Government was to accompany 
military with political and eco- 
nomic action. A new and quite 
advanced Constitution was 
issued ; schools, houses, and 
hospitals were planned; wages 
were raised; Trade Unionism 
was encouraged. But so far the 
Attlee Plan (if it was Mr Attlee’s) 
has been no more successful 
than the Briggs Plan. The 
Chinese have accepted the bene- 
fits and asked for more; while 
the ill-disposed and weak among 
them have continued to lend 
assistance and encouragement to 
the enemy. 

It is as true of Malaya as it 
was of India that the further 
away from it a man gets, the 
easier its problems appear. Any- 
one can criticise glibly from a 
distance what officials on the 
spot have done or failed to do. 
Very few could return a sensible 
answer to the question, “ Well, 
what would you do?” If there 
is—as there surely must be—a 
solution, the authorities in 
Malaya are the most likely 
people to find it. 

Meanwhile we may be per- 
mitted to draw some consola- 
tion from the fact that Malaya 
is a very rich colony. If it were 
not, these troubles, had they 
occurred, would have broken it 
financially long ago. 


On one point, at any rate, 
the new Government lost little 
time in reversing a decision 


of its predecessor. Tshekedi 
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Khama, whose harsh treatment 
by the Commonwealth Relations 
Office has been criticised more 
than once in the pages of 
Comment, is to be allowed to 
return to his home. An obvious 
injustice will thereby be re- 
dressed. Tshekedi should have 
been allowed back earlier, before 
all the excitement had been 
stirred up and the Bamangwato 
tribe incited to take sides. Now, 
if trouble follows, it will have 
to be faced. Justice, however 
belated, must be done even if 
the price be high. 

Trouble would be much less 
likely if Lord Ismay, the new 
Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, after setting 
out along the right road, had 
finished the journey instead of 
stopping half-way. The feeling 
of the Bamangwato was never 
so much against the return of 
Tshekedi, as against the return 
of Tshekedi without Seretse. 
The latter is the acknowledged 
Chief of the tribe and his sen- 
tence of exile remains unre- 
mitted, his offence, in the eyes 
of the Commonwealth Relations 
Office, being his marriage to a 
white woman. The Baman- 
gwato might reasonably have 
taken the view that he had 
thereby disqualified himself for 
the Chieftainship. But that is 
a point for them, rather than for 
the Commonwealth Relations 
Office, to settle; and so far 
from taking up this attitude, 
the Bamangwato—or a great 
majority of them—have made it 
plain that they want Seretse 
back and want him as their 
Chief, notwithstanding _his 
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marriage. The possibility there- 
fore remains that when Tshekedi 
returns, although he has dis- 
claimed any intention of aspiring 
to rule the tribe, in the absence 
of the lawful Chieftain he will 
be—willingly or unwillingly—a 
centre of intrigue and therefore 
@ cause of trouble. Then why 
not let Seretse go back too? 
Only the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office can answer that 
question. Or perhaps it would 
be addressed more properly to 
Dr Malan. 


It is either too early or too 
late to write a Life of Lloyd 
George—too early for the whole 
truth to be told about some 
aspects of that extraordinary 
man and too late for many 
of his contemporaries, nearly all 
of whom are now dead, to offer 


their personal testimony. 


Mr Jones, though a much 
younger man, had every oppor- 
tunity of watching Lloyd George 
at work and comes as near to a 
fair appreciation of him as is 
perhaps possible today.' Yet 
even Mr Jones leaves his readers 
in some doubt of the measure 
of the man’s greatness. Was 
he gold or tinsel, a great demo- 
crat or a great demagogue, 
a Themistocles or a Cleon? 
Until 1914 the sausage-maker 
was more conspicuous than the 
statesman. But even in those 
early days Lloyd George was 
something more than a careerist. 
He was at least a great hater, 
and in 1909 and 1910 his dra- 
matic invective against peers 
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and land-owners was as near 
sincerity as he would ever reach. 

In 1914 he hopelessly mis- 
judged the international situa- 
tion. He had no idea that a war 
was coming, and when it was 
imminent, at first he could not 
face it. But when he did face 
it, he never flinched. Lord 
Milner once said he was the 
greatest War Minister since 
Chatham. John Buchan, with 
keener insight, while allowing 
him the potential capacity to 
become a great soldier, added 
that “‘ he might have lost several 
armies while he was learning his 
trade.” How often in those 
four years of war he was to be 
proved right, but how often 
calamitously wrong! He was 
right about munitions and 
convoys and the murderous 
slaughter of Passchendaele. He 
may have been right about the 
side-shows, though even today 
men will argue over the extent 
to which Gallipoli, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Salonika con- 
tributed to the final victory. He 
was wrong in his enthusiastic 
estimate of Nivelle, wrong to 
retain so large a reserve at home 
before the German offensive of 
1918 (and doubly wrong to lie 
about it to the House of 
Commons). He was most wrong, 
perhaps, in his attitude towards 
his own generals, whom he 
would neither trust nor replace. 
But when all this has been 
admitted, when he came into 
power we were losing the war 
and he led the nation from 
defeat to victory. 





1 * Lloyd George.’ 


By Thomas Jones, C.H. 


(Oxford University Press.) 
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Afterwards he threw away 
one opportunity after another, 
beginning with the Coupon Elec- 
tion of 1918. When he left 
office in 1922, he began an 
exile that never ended. “ He 
was not universally trusted,” 
remarks Mr Jones in a notable 
understatement. People ad- 
mired him and admitted his 
extraordinary qualities, but 
very few even among his friends 
really trusted him. The Con- 
servatives would not risk intro- 
ducing so disruptive an element 
into a Conservative Government. 
Labour would not touch him. 
His own Liberal Party, which 
he did so much to destroy, was 
even sterner and more unbend- 
ing. It never fully forgave or 
accepted him. It might in time 
have condoned his displacement 
of Asquith, but his manipula- 


tion of a vast fund obtained by 


a cynical sale of honours 
affronted them almost beyond 
endurance. Lloyd George kept 
control of the money and lost 
control of his Party. Yet as 
long as he was in Parliament 
the Liberals had to reckon with 
him, not so much because he 
had all the money as because 
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he had all the ideas and, alone 
in a dwindling band, had the 
authority to commend them to 
the country. He made his great 
final effort to revive the Liberal 
Party in 1929, and when that 
failed retired into a small family 
Party of his own. 

So he spent those last thwarted 
years, misunderstanding Nazism 
as he had once misunderstood 
Kaiserism, a great but a rather 
friendless figure, hoping almost 
to the end for a call which 
never came, talking to a House 
of Commons which would listen 
to him and perhaps heed his 
counsel, but would never be led 
by him again. Once he had 
been Merlin, weaving his power- 
ful enchantments and binding 
men with his spells. To the 
outward eye he was still Merlin, 
but something had gone wrong 
with the enchantments and men 
were no longer bound by the 
spells. 

It may be that, as has been 
said of Thomas Carlyle, although 
he was a great magician, he 
‘‘ rubbed the wrong lamps.’”’ Or 
it may be that in all his life he 
was more a conjurer than a 
magician. 
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